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Government's Program’ 


‘Makes Jobs — | 


—see page 558 
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Night Work 


at Pine Canyon ¥ 
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WORLD TEERGRA 


New YorksOffic 


MODERNIZE 
YOUR 
OFFICE 


G.E. builds a line of motors 

that accurately match the 

characteristics of these and 
other office devices: 


Adding machines 
Addressing machines 
Auto callers 
Automatic typewriters 
Accounting machines 


Billing machines 
Binding machines 
Blueprint machines 
Bundle tiers 
Bookkeeping machines 


Canceling machines 
Calculating machines 
Card punchers 
Cash-carrying machines 
Cash registers 

Check endorsers 

Check writers 

Check protectors 


Clock winders 
Coin-counting machines 
Computing machines 
Coin-wrapping machines 


Dictating machines 
Duplicators 


Embossing machines 
Engraving machines 
Envelope-opening machines 
Envelope-sealing machines 
Erasing machines 


Fans (for desk) 


Fare boxes 
Film-washing machines 
Small but mighty... this Tybe RSC motor... and a partner Folding machines (paper) 
of the modern postage metering machine Gluing machines 


Key-cutting machines 


Where Midgets must Handle Giant Tasks ... 0 | reste: opener 


Labeling machines 
Letter presses 


There’s the Place for Seen pete 


Package-sealing machines 


Package-wrapping machines 
Paper-box machines 
= Payroll machines 


Perforating machines 
Photograph printers 
Postal permit machines 
Printing machines 


N YOUR mailing department, for example, where postage 
egisters (sales) 
meters handle hundreds .. . often thousands .. . of letters Sorting machines (cards) 


a romping a 

° . ° tamp-canceling machine 

daily, there a G-K motor is exactly fitted to the job Stenciling machines 
I iichtls Gace 

General Electric has a type and size of motor to fit every ECG ae 

Tape-pulling machines 


office-device need. These dependable drives are modern . . . Telegraph machines 
good looking . . . efficient. And, too, close codperation i pcacarias: 
between G-E engineers and manufacturers, coupled with Ticket counters. 
thirty years of experience, assures you the best in perform- Venders (ticket) 
Voting machines Bs 


Ss 
WE DO OUR PART 


ance and care-free service. 


Wrapping machines 
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The President receives a letter 
from an old customer, breaking 


off relations. The Auditor and 


Credit Manager are called in. 


PRESIDENT: I[ don’t blame him for being 
indignant about it . » . and he says it 
has happened before. What’s the trou- 
ble, Wilson? 


CREDIT MANAGER: Our records didn’t 
show the payment when I[ wrote him. 


PRESIDENT: Why didn’t they? 


AUDITOR: With the new hours and the 
new regulations regarding overtime, we 
simply can’t help getting behind at cer- 
tain times of the month, 


PRESIDENT: How do the Jenkins’_people 
manage? They do as much business’ as 
we do and I understand they are never 


behind with their work. 


AUDITOR: That’s right... they installed 
that new system I’ve been wanting to 
put in here. 


PRESIDENT: What system is that? 


AUDITOR: The National . . . many con- 
cerns like ours use it. I believe it is cost- 
ing us a lot not to have that kind of a 
system here. It would prevent just what 
has happened now. Besides that, our 
sales records would be up-to-date. Our 
statements would go out on time, and 


that would make our collections better. 
And... 


PRESIDENT: Let’s stop losing customers 
anyway... and if this system will do 
what you claim, I am for it. 


New Ideas Offered to Executives 


Realizing the problems that face the executive 
today, the National Cash Register Company 
has made a special study of methods for meet- 
ing these problems. 

We are prepared to show you how you can 
have accurate facts about costs and sales, and 
all other vital information about your business 
any hour of the day . . . how you can get your 
statements out on time—convert accounts 
receivable into cash more quickly —keep your 
inventories on a sound operating basis—have 
a better current ratio between assets and 
liabilities. 

We invite you to call in a National repre- 
sentative, or mail the coupon. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


N. 
ACCOUNTING AND 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Class 2000 
National Accounting Machine 


The development of this machine has 
made it possible to secure distribution 
and analysis figures with a degree of speed 
and accuracy never before possible. 


eo 


Class 3000 
National Accounting System 


The only accounting machine made which 
offers the advantages of a standard type- 
writer keyboard, a standard adding ma- 
chine keyboard, and complete visibility 
of every operation. 
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It keeps you in touch 
with every move 


SuccEssFUL business men are con- 
stantly using Long Distance to 
keep abreast of today’s fast-mov- 
ing markets. They get quick action 
on important matters, because the telephone puts 
them where they want to be. . . at the psycholog- 
ical moment for being there! 

Companies in every line of business tell us of 
the interesting, worth-while results they get from 
their organized every-day use of Long Distance. 
Here’s what the President of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana says: “‘It would be difficult to keep 
our organization functioning efficiently without 
the close touch provided by the telephone. Long 
Distance really eliminates distance.’ 

Every department of Standard Oil of Indiana 
relies heavily upon this swift, cost-cutting service. 
From Chicago, executives supervise the work of 
30 sales divisions in 13 states; and the division 
offices in turn direct activities involving many 
thousands of retail outlets. When important 
announcements like price changes are made, 
the telephone plays a leading role. 


Manuracturing at the company’s 
five great refineries is controlled 
by aid of frequent Long Distance 

conferences with plant managers. 
Distribution of millions of gallons of gasoline daily 

. with thousands of trucks and tank cars con- 
stantly on the move .. . is also directed largely 
by telephone. 

Smaller companies find Long Distance equally 
as valuable as larger ones. A New England coal 
wholesaler says: ‘‘By telephone, our only limit is 
the territory we want to ship to.”’ 

All over America, the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies are helping business concerns to use Long 
Distance effectively and profitably. They will gladly 
do the same for you. Just call your local Business 
Office. You incur no obligation whatever. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


From To Daytime 7P.M. BM 
Chicago Milwaukee $ .50 $ .40 $ .35 
Kansas City St. Louis 1.15 1.00 .70 
New York Atlanta 3.00 2.45 1.65 
San Francisco Detroit 7.50 6.00 4.50 
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> >» What company refused to let the Moratorium slow 
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sales campaign in its history—with the result that 1933 was 
its best year? —page 539 


> > Just what is the President’s monetary program? One 
of the leading economists of the country answers this ques- 
tion as he interprets the President’s policy for the layman. 

—page 542 


> » What does American Business think about air condi- 
tioning and its possibilities? To find the answer a series 
of questions were directed to a group of 2,000 responsible 
executives. —page 544 


> P Does your company exercise proper control of cash 

receipts? Even if your method is a fine one, it will be even 

better when you finish checking it against the 78 points. 
—page 546 


> » Not the reduction of salaries and hurried curtailment 
of necessary work—but rather a graphic analysis of meth- 
office expenses. —page 548 
> P Do prospects display an interest in your product, but 


somehow fail to take the necessary steps to purchase? 
There’s a remedy for that. —page 550 
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Now... 


A TYPEWRITER THAT 
OPERATES ENTIRELY FROM THE KEYBOARD © 


sey 
*33f 


AT A TOUCH 
OF THIS KEY 


= 4 ! THE MOTOR 
RETURNS THE 
CARRIAGE 


TO THE NEXT 
WRITING POSITION 


In this new typewriter, electricity saves the wasted _writing line, and shifting to capitals. The keyboard 
energy and motion that make typing so tiring. is standard. There is no new touch to learn. 
The motor does all the heavy work —returning Ask for a demonstration. Telephone the local 


the carriage, spacing. automatically to the next Burroughs office—or write for descriptive folder. 


BURROUGHS 
ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
TYPEWRITER 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1900 
BY A. W. SHAW 


UR industry was fortunate. It 
had not more than turned the 
corner and learned how to make a 
profit, when the depression struck. 
We had not had enough prosperity to 
make us rich and soft and an easy 
victim. There were no nice plump 
surplus accounts to reassure us that, 
even though we might drop a few 
millions in losses, there was ample 
cushion to absorb them. No, we knew 
that our only chance was to keep go- 
ing just as well as we had been going 
—and better this performance... Which 
is exactly what our company has 
done. 
In 1928 we did enough business at 
a low enough cost to yield us a profit. 
In 1929 we did still better. Our 
record to date was hung up in 1930. 
In 1931 we sold more units than we 
had ever sold before. In 1932 volume 
and profits were still better. So far 
in the calendar year of 1933—we still 
have less than two months to go—we 
have done a good deal more business 
than we did in all of 1932, and the 
prospects are that when the year ends 
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By H. W. BURRITT 


Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Kelvinator Corporation 


1933—and_ Kelvinator co- 
ordinated its greatest selling 
effort ever with its largest 
advertising campaign ever. 
Results? 1933 is the best 
Kelvinator year yet—both in 
volume and profits. 


it will show us at least 50% above 
last year. All of which is offered in 
no spirit of boasting, but rather as a 
simple exhibit of the results that have 
come to us from the methods and 
policies I propose to describe here. 
We do not flatter ourselves that 
this record proves we are a race of 
supermen. Admittedly our line of 
business has been fortunate. The mis- 
sionary work done in earlier years 
made a great many converts who 
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were not turned into purchasers, so 
many, in fact, that whenever we in- 
vestigate the desires of housewives 
for new home equipment we find that 
in practically every home wired for 
electricity the first item on the list is 
an electric refrigerator, if this is still 
lacking. Thus we have a _ willing 
market awaiting us—not a market 
that actively demands refrigerators at 
the dealer’s counter, but that accepts 
their desirability when his salesman 
calls and that only requires being 
shown how the purchase can be at- 
tained and why first choice should be 
a Kelvinator. The same circumstance 
has, of course, been working for all 
of the standard makers of electric re- 
frigeration, which is why the entire 


industry has had an unusually: good 
-record in a panic-torn world. 


Our company’s record has been a 
little better than ordinary for the in- 
dustry. We have consistently earned 
a profit, year after year, throughout 
the depression. The reasons are not 
sensational—but sound business sel- 
dom is sensational. Steady profits 
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All set for a real sales drive 
This is the way the store of the Kelvinator dealer in Holland, Michigan, looked 


after Kelvinator opened an intensive sales campaign there. 
and the company the campaign was a huge success. 


For both the dealer 
Tests made there formed the 


basis of the 1933 Kelvinator advertising and promotion programs. 


usually rest on a solid foundation, 
which may be most usual in its gen- 
eral outline. 

At the very base is, of course, an 
excellent product. We believe that 
ours is the very best electrical re- 
frigerator. But then, I suppose our 
competitors just as sincerely feel the 
same way about theirs. To keep off 
ground which might be fought over, 
let us conservatively state that our 
product is mechanically excellent, at- 
tractively designed, and kept fully up 
to date. It is therefore at least as 
easy to sell as any competitive prod- 
uct. 

Next above this in our foundation 
comes the compact nature of our 
company. Ours is a self-contained 
business unit, with the general man- 
agement all under the same roof as 
our Detroit factory. When an emer- 
gency arises, we have our people at 
hand to make their decisions and carry 
them out. For instance, last April we 
had planned originally to produce 
14,600 units. Orders suddenly began 
coming in at a rate far above our 
production plans. So, for that matter, 
did orders come to practically every 
well-established manufacturer in our 
industry. By the end of the month, 
our planned production of 14,600 
units had been overwhelmed by 
orders for 30,116. Did it swamp us? 
Not at all. We actually manufactured 
and shipped all of our orders. The 
answer, as we see it, is that our set-up 
enabled us to sense what was happen- 
ing and to take the necessary steps 
with absolutely no delay. 

_ Again, we pay all of our manage- 
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ment people on a basis of results. 
Our ambition is that each man’s com- 
pensation may be the function of the 
results he brings the company. We 
believe we have come pretty close to 
realizing this ambition. In conse- 
quence, with business good our men 
are well paid. If business went bad, 
they would make bare livings. The 
obvious result is that they all work 
heart and soul, nights and days and 
Sundays if necessary, to make the 
company prosper. 

Consider, as an example, the pro- 
gram of traveling to which George 
Mason, president of the company, and 
I hold ourselves. We visit every year 
every city in which we have a dis- 
tributor. There are 140 of these, and 
they blanket the United States and 
Canada. If anybody thinks it is fun 


to do that kind of traveling, I wish I 


could let him have my share. 
We can get the distributors to De- 
troit when we need them 
here, in fact we bring them 
in rather often. But we 
hold the idea that when we 
actually visit the distributor 
on his home ground, we 
get the feel of his problems 
and his situation much 
more intimately than we 
can possibly get it in our 
office. Moreover, to the 
distributor who has had a 
chance to talk over his Kel- 
vinator problems with top 
executives right where he 
has those problems, the company loses 
some of its corporate entity and gains 
the personality of a couple of hard- 


working travelers who happen to hold 
titles within it. 

A broad, solid layer of our basic 
policy is in our determination that we 
want everybody to make money on 
every sale of a Kelvinator. 

Intention is all very well. But 
everyone knows what good intentions 
may be worth. We maintain a con- 
stant check-up on our intentions by 
practical measurement of our per- 
formance. The great majority of our 
product is sold through distributors 
and dealers who are in business for 
themselves. Experience has shown us 
that such an organization can usually 
command abler talent and do a more 
whole-hearted job than we can get 
through a hired manager. 

Another rule we have learned over 


the years is that while it is possible 


to make money operating a business 
which does nothing else but serve as 
the local distributor of Kelvinators, 
it is possible to make more money— 
and sell more refrigerators—if the 
distributor handles other lines of non- 
competitive merchandise. But in five 
cities we retain the distributorship for 
our own factory branches. Why, 
when we know there are better ways? 

The purpose is 
to maintain .a la- 
boratory control 
on our perform- 
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This year the company 

has launched a special 

‘Kelvinator for Christ- 
mas’’ campaign 
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ance in respect to making every sale 
profitable not only to the manufac- 
turer but also to the distributor, his 
dealer, the dealer’s salesmen. In each 
of the five factory branches we have 
a different set-up corresponding to 
an important type of set-up in our 
independent distribution. But mind 
you, each of our factory branches is 
handicapped by the fact that the man- 
ager is an employee rather than an 
independent business man, and like- 
wise by having no merchandise to 
handle except Kelvinators. And these 
are substantial handicaps. 

Each one of these factory branches 
makes money, regularly and amply. 

This brings us to the sales and ad- 
vertising policies which produce the 
volume that has been so satisfying 
during these past years, including 
1933. Fundamentally our plan differs 
from most manufacturers’ plans in 
most lines of business in a major re- 
spect: We plan out a sales activity, 
test it out in advance, and then 
present it in its full detail. We work 
out sales and sales promotion pro- 
grams sufficiently to give the distribu- 
tor and the dealer every unit of sales 
that he can attain. And we hold him 
to it. In fact, our biggest problem is 
to keep our representatives in line so 
that they will carry out our planned 


No display spots were overlooked 


During the test campaign in Holland this Kelvinator model was placed in the lobby 
of the Warm Friend Tavern, where all who passed might take advantage of the 


opportunity to inspect its features. 


There were 28 billboards in the town, and 


Kelvinator rented all of them. Then it flooded the town with advertising. 


activities exactly as they are planned, 
fulfill the entire program, and not 
waste their energies on locally de- 
veloped schemes which by their very 
nature cannot have passed the ex- 
acting tests to which we put our 
planned activities. 

At the base of our advertising and 
sales promotion programs is a test 
that we ran more than three years 
ago in a town of about 10,000. 
We _ selected 
Holland, Michi- 
gan, as about the 
hardest town we 


could find for 


agreed when we underwrote the en- 
tire experiment. We guaranteed him 
a net profit on each refrigerator sold 
during the test by agreeing to make 
up any deficit between the expense of 
the campaign and the gross income 
which would yield him this profit. 
For his part, he agreed to let us han- 
dle things as we wishqd. 

So we went into Helland and ar- 
ranged to do a more intensive job of 
advertising than we had ever heard 
of. There were 28 billboards in town; 
we rented all 28 of them, over the 
protests of the owner of the display 
company who said with commendable 
frankness that 12 boards would con- 


putting on this 


bidis 
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population is 
largely of Dutch 
extraction, a 
people _notori- 
ously hard to 
stampede. The 
dealer there was 
a plumber who 
had never had 
any great success in sell- 
ing Kelvinators. 

We decided to exper- 
iment with his town to 
see just what results 
could be obtained by 
carrying to the ultimate 
lengths a program of ad- 
vertising and sales pro- 
motion with intensive 
selling. The dealer 


Ess test. It is prob- stitute complete coverage of the com- 
(ie ably the most munity. We contracted for a large 
F = conservative number of full-page advertisements in 
Pi small city in the local newspaper. We got com- 

Michigan. Its_ plete mailing lists of the town’s house- 


holders from the telephone book, aug- 
mented by other sources. . 

We moved over to Holland several 
men from the factory as supervisors 
for salesmen, we trained as salesmen 
a number of men who were hired 
locally. We set them to calling on 
every home in town, selling Kelvina- 
tors by the methods approved by the 
factory sales department. We kept 
this up for a full month. It is no ex- 
aggeration that the dealer became so 
busy with his Kelvinator business that 
he hardly had time to think about 
plumbing. His store was crowded, 
What were the results? 

Well, he sold in that single month a 
record breaking number of refriger- 
ators. And the sales cost was not 

(Please turn to page 572) 
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HE Committee for 

the Nation is com- 
posed of not less than a 
thousand of our business 
leaders. After months of 
study, this committee took 
its stand back of the Pres- 
ident and his pending 
monetary reforms. A 
certain Chamber of.Com- 
merce was about to pass 
a resolution which appar- 
ently was intended to be 
criticals of these reforms 
when a representative of 
the Committee for the 
Nation stood up and 
asked, “How much study 
has this Chamber be-. 
stowed on the question?” 
“None!” said the chair- 
man. “Question!” shout- 
ed the members—and the 
unwise resolutions went 
through. 

As one who has given 
his best years to the study 
of money, I would like to 
invite open-minded read- 
ers to join me in a brief 
review of the rudiments. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt 
announced his present gold 
buying policy, he had made two 
other monetary announcements. To 
be rightly understood, the three 
should be taken up in the order of 
their utterance; and even then, they 
can be understood only by those 
whose studies have revealed to them 


By IRVING FISHER, LL.D. 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


In understandable fashion you will find sum- 
marized here. the significant factors in 
President Roosevelt's much discussed cur- 
-rency and price program. Other viewpoints 
will be presented in future articles. 


the difference between a price level 
and a price. The difference is as 
follows: the commodity price level is 
the average height of all commodity 
prices, and it is related to individual 
prices somewhat as the general level 
of a reservoir is related to the levels 
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What Effect Will the President's GOLD Buying 


on Prices? —on Your Business? 


of the various waves, on 
its surface. Each com- 
modity price-wave is liable 
to be raised or lowered 
by the fluctuations of its 
own supply and demand. 
There is a separate sup- 
ply and demand for each 
commodity, and this sep- 
arate supply-and-demand 
is answerable only for the 
difference between its sep- 
arate level and the level of 
the whole price reservoir. 

What determines this 
general price level, how- 
ever, is not these commod- 
ity supplies and demands 
—it is not even their ag- 
gregate effect. The gen- 
eral price level stands for 
the ratio between the 
country’s total business 
and its total monetary cir- 
culation; and the total 
monetary circulation is a 
matter of inflation and 
deflation. These flations 
up and down are the 
chief, and the only con- 
trollable, price-level fac- 
tors. Hitherto the fla- 
tions have been accidents, 
siough occasionally regulated of set 
purpose. Hereafter, according to the 
President, the price level is always 
to be regulated of set purpose—a 
“managed currency.” 

The difference between price level 
and price, and the fact that only the 
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divergence of a price from the general 
level is due to supply and demand— 
all this has been abundantly demon- 
strated. Recently it has been very 
prettily re-demonstrated by Warren 
and Pearson of Cornell.* 

No sane economist wants to repeal 
the laws of supply and demand; the 
separate prices must go on fluctuat- 
ing. Such a thing as price fixing on 
a large scale is quite out of the ques- 
tion. But the general price level is 
another story. It can be and must be 
managed. When the price level 
changes (unless the change be cor- 
rective) it hurts some one, and 
eventually hurts everyone. 

For instance, if you have a fixed 
income and the price level doubles 
through inflation, obviously you are 
hurt. Your expenses rise but your 
income lags. If, on the other hand, 
you are a producer, it is your expenses 
that are relatively fixed—such ex- 
penses as salaries, wages, and in- 
terest; so that, if the price level is 
then cut in two through deflation, 
your income is cut in two, while your 
out-go remains almost undiminished. 
Your assets fall but your liabilities do 
not. 

You must now sell twice as much 
goods in order to pay the same ex- 
penses. In fact, measured by goods, 
your expenses are not the same—they 
are double, because they eat up twice 
the goods. A doubled price 
level is a halved dollar as to 
commodity value; a halved 
price level is a doubled dol- 
lar as to commodity value. 
From 1929 to 1933, be- 
cause of deflation, the price 
level was cut 43%, so that 
the dollar swelled 75% in 
commodity value; and from 
1926, it swelled about 80%. 
And the fall of the price 
level is chiefly responsible 
for the fall of production, 
car-loadings, employment, 
payrolls, and the other bus- 
iness factors. 

Of course, we can’t ex- 
pect a dollar to buy the same 
wheat or the same iron year 
in and year out. That could 
be accomplished only by 
price-fixing—which is out 
of the question. What we 
. should expect, however, is 

that a dollar will buy the 
same average budget off mis- 
cellaneous goods, year in 
and year out ; and this can be 


* “Prices,” by Warren & Pear- 
son, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1933. See also Chapter II 
of the present writer’s very 
short and. simple “Inflation,” 
Adelphi Co., New York, 1933. 
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‘*Liquidation”’ increased real debts 


"1929 1933 


accomplished by putting a quietus on 
the crazy jumpings of the price level, 
through inflation and deflation. Even 
then, it will still be true that a change 
in wheat price or iron price may hurt 
the wheat man or the iron man; but it 
will not hurt Everyman; and even as 
to wheat and iron, the bigger part of 
any really damaging price change is 
usually due to general inflation or de- 
flation rather than to the separate 


Does inflation mean Germany’s experience? 


Mistakenly most people think that any effort at 
managing currency and prices means the sort of 
happened under entirely different 


circumstances in Germany 


supply-and-demand fluctuations of 
wheat or iron. 

One price level is as good as an- 
other, or becomes as good when all 
the existing business contracts are 
based on it. It is the change that does 
the damage—the change after the 
contracts are made—and what is 
chiefly damaged is time contracts— 
especially business debts—which were 
based on the assumption that a dollar 
was going to stand for the same aver- 
age goods in 1926 as in 1933 and all 
other years. | 

Temporarily, any price-level change 
which hurts one class helps another. | 
If it costs the average business debtor 
twice as much goods to pay his debt, 
his creditor gets twice as much goods 
as he lent. But eventually both 
classes suffer through the ruin of 
either, and through the consequent 
ruin of production to which both 
classes contribute. Impoverishment 
befell Germany on rising prices—it 
has just befallen America on falling 
prices. : 

When money and prices have just 
been deflated (as in America) they 
must, before stabilization, be re-in- 
flated, and for two purposes: first (so 
far as possible) to recover from the 
creditor and hand back to the produ-’ 
cer-debtor what deflation had just 
stolen from the producer and handed 
over to the creditor; second, by thus 
saving the solvency of the 
producer-debtor, to restore 
his capacity to produce 
goods and to pay wages. 
Reflation does not pile up 
an excess, it fills up a hole. 

We now come to those 
three statements of the 
President’s. To save space, 
I paraphrase: 

1. (May 7, 1933) In the 
interest of the average bus- 
iness debtor, who has been 
cheated by the fall of the 
commodity price level since 
1929, the administration 
will reflate that level; and 
this means to about the 
average starting point of 
the various debts still un- 
paid. (Personally I would 
place this at about the 1926 
level.) 

2. (July 3, 1933) After 
thus duly reflating the price 
level, America means to 
stabilize it, thus stabilizing 
the commodity value of the 
dollar. 

_ Evidently these two state- 
ments seem to_ portend, 
first monetary reflation and 


(Please turn to page 568) 
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Business Wants Air Conditioning 


ITH startling rapidity, air con- 

ditioning is becoming a ‘factor 
that must be reckoned with in almost 
every line of business. 

Recognizing that what is probably 
the most powerful influence in this 
new development, is what business 
men themselves are thinking about 
air conditioning and its possibilities, 
“System and Business Management”’ 
has just completed a study of this 
subject. 

Thus, here is presented the first 
report of what American 
Business has to say of Air 
Conditioning. The editors 
believe that’ every executive 
reader will find herein an 
interesting and _ valuable 
guide for his own decisions 
on air conditioning. (Obvi- 
ously, those pioneers in this 
new field—air conditioning 
manufacturers — will find 
valuable data to guide them 
in their development work. ) 


To a selected group of 2,000 re-- 


sponsible executives in all lines of 
business, all over the United States, 
the editors directed the questions be- 
low. The response is particularly in- 
teresting in that it shows a real en- 
thusiasm for the subject. At the 
same time, business executives hesi- 
tate to express themselves for they 
feel they are inadequately informed. 
Approximately 11% of those ques- 
tioned, however, did reply. 

So the following summary of re- 
plies takes us into the offices of sev- 
eral hundred leading businesses and 
gives us the best thinking of their 
responsible executives. What do 
these leaders say? 


1 Question: “Have you used air 

conditioning in your business? If 
so, how?” 

Answers: 33.17% answered YES 

65.88% answered NO 

95% did not answer 

These figures unquestionably show 

a higher per cent of “users” than 

would hold true for all businesses. 

Perusal of the replies gives a ready 

explanation in the large number who 

wrote personal letters expressing 

high interest but declining to answer 

the questions because they said they 
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were not well: enough acquainted 
with the subject. 

Evidently almost every executive 
who had experience replied. | 

The answers to the second part of 
the query are equally interesting. Of 
those who have had experience with 
air conditioning, it was used by: 

45.07% in factory process work 

19.71% to better conditions for 

factory employees 
46.47% in executive offices 
32.39% in general offices 


These results of a nation wide sur- 
vey reveal what executives are 
thinking about the usefulness of 
the most modern general aid to 
business initiative—the application 
of air conditioning equipment. 


11.26% in 
retail stores 
4.22% in res- 
taurants 
1.40% in rail- 
road cars 
1.40% in mines ; 
1.40% for ex- 
perimental 
purposes 
The relatively 
low percentage of 
retail outlets is 
due to the fact 
that the businesses 
addressed were 
mainly of the 
larger, non-local 
type. (Retail 
outlets are dis- 
cussed in another 
part of this study 
which will be car- 
ried in a later 
issue. ) 


1 QUESTION: 
“Do you think 


air conditioning 
of offices of key 
executives im- 
proves—or would 
improve execu- 


tives’ efficiency ?”’ 
ANSWERS: 82.71% answered YES 
3.73% answered NO 
13.56% expressed no 
opinion 
While the opinion is overwhelm- 
ingly favorable, the fact that over 
13% did not commit themselves is 
evidence of the fact that many ex- 
ecutives feel themselves inadequately 
informed. You will note the same 
thing in responses to following ques- 
tions. . 


3 Question: “Do you think air 
conditioning improves —or 
would improve—the efficiency of (a) 
workers in general offices? (b) work- 
ers in factories where delicate or 
skilled operation is required?” 
ANSWERS: (a) as to workers in 
general offices? 
87.38% answered YES 
1.40% answered NO 
11.22% expressed no 


opinion 


#eiGIDAIRE 


The Board Room—where directors experience the 
comfort and advantages of air conditioning .. . 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


. . . business benefits from improved working conditions for employees, 
more comfortable environment for customers 


(b) as to workers in factories 
with delicate or skilled operations? 
77.57% answered YES 
46% answered NO 
21.97% expressed no 

opinion 


4 Question: “Do you think air 
conditioning equipment has been 
so perfected as to give adequate satis- 
factory results, or do you feel that it 
is still in the experimental stage?” 
ANswErS 33.18% believed it 
PROVED 
44.50% said EXPERI- 
MENTAL 
22.32% expressed no 
opinion 
Note the coincidence of an iden- 
tical number of “users” with the total 
of those who believed air condition- 
ing ‘“‘proved.” However, these are 
not the same people. Apparently no 
general rule applies as to what opin- 
ion is held by “users” and “non- 
users.” But it must be remembered 
that factors of cost, and so on, prob- 
ably affected this expression. 


5 Question: “Do you feel that 
initial cost of air conditioning 
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equipment is in line with what is ac- 
complishes, or is too high?” 


ANSWERS: 10.74% said “IN 
LINE” 

65.88% said “TOO 
HIGH” 

23.38% expressed no 
opinion 


& Question: “Do you think oper- 
ating costs of air conditioning 
equipment are so high as to make its 
use too expensive ?” 
ANSWERS: 34.58% answered YES 
31.30% answered NO 


34.12% expressed no 
opinion 
7 QOvueEsTIon: “Do you feel that 


prices on air conditioning equip- 
ment will be greatly reduced within 
the next few years?” 
ANSWERS: 69.16% answered YES 
7.00% answered NO 
23.84% expressed no 
opinion 


8 Question : “If you were build- 
ing, or rebuilding, a store or 
restaurant, would you consider air 
conditioning as essential or merely 


.. BUT... 


desirable? (Even though you may 
never have had any experience in 
such business, please give your opin- 
ion. )” 

ANSWERS: 42.99% answered ES- 


SENTIAL 

48.13% answered DE- 
SIRABLE 

8.88% expressed no 
opinion 


9 Question: “As you answered 
the above questions, were you 
thinking mainly of air conditioning 
as “cooling in Summer” or as deal- 
ing with all around conditioning, both 
Winter and Summer ?”’ 
ANSWERS: 26.63% said they were’ 
thinking MAINLY 
COOLING IN 
SUMMER 
64.95% said they were 
thinking WINTER 
AND SUMMER 
8.42% did not answer 


These figures seem to require little 
elaboration. It is apparent that busi- 
ness executives almost universally 
look to air conditioning for real ad- 
vances in the immediate future. The 
question of costs stands out as the 
one big “but”? in the whole story. 
But there are many indications that 
changing conditions may render this 
consideration less important. 

Perhaps the most interesting an- 
swers to all questions were those to 
Question 9. Evidently many execu- 
tives now have the broader view of 
air conditioning—that is, the year 
round advantage. When such ad- 
vantages are fully realized and fully 
capitalized the question of costs will, 
of course, become of less weight. 

a ee 


Your study of the above summa- 
ries will reveal many other interest- 
ing facts needless of comment here. 

And these facts are but a part of 
the complete study. Other phases, 
with their summaries of opinions, 
will be forthcoming in early issues. 

If you are particularly interested 
in securing the complete data at once, 
write to the editors of “System and 
Business Management.” A _ limited 
supply of the full reports is avail- 
able to subscribers, without charge. 
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Electric check-writ- 


Combination counter with 


Door to which only 


Desk model check- 


Fire-proof safe for . 


authorized persons writing machine. important records. 


petty cash and postage 
have access. 


‘drawers and  =safe for 
records. 


ing and protecting 
machine. 


Burglar-proof safe for bulk cash. 
securities, and other valuables. 


Adding machines 


C Addressing machine 
for recording cash e 


Opaque strip of glass . 
for preparing pay 


hides view of counter 


from outside. items. 


checks. 


A cashier’s cage that provides complete segregation of cash transactions with adequate protection and control of funds 


SYSTEM’S Checking Points for Treasurers 
Article 1. How to Control Cash Receipts 


By J. K. LASSER, C.P.A., and J. C. HACKELING 


HE duties of the executive 

officer of the financial di- 
vision of a company, whether 
he be a treasurer or controller, 
are manifold. We can define 
two of his duties as follows. 

1. The full control of the 
recording of all assets and lia- 
bilities of the business, and 
particularly the undivided re- 
sponsibility as to the receipt, 
custody, the safeguarding and 
disbursement of all funds. 

2. The management of the depart- 
ments responsible for the systems and 
controls essential to recording and 
safeguarding of assets. 

These, the protection of the cor- 
porate funds, present the greatest 
difficulty. Yet, under the pressure of 
his other duties, to keep abreast of 
proper wage incentives, uniform costs 
in industry, the changing tax horizon, 
the forecasting of business cycles, the 
statistical and graphical portrayal of 
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Of J. K. Lasser & Co., Accountants and Auditors 


This is the first installment of a series 
on checking your control of funds. 
Practitioners who have had the oppor- 
tunity to study methods leading to the 
most complete control have prepared 
these checking points for the Treas- 
urer’s review of internal procedure. 
You will find them useful. 


analysis, too often do the necessary 
controls slip and disastrously result 
in fraud through lack of internal 
check. 

A properly balanced financial de- 


‘partment must -be organized. so as to 


secure the constant check of activi- 
ties of all persons handling corporate 
funds and records by others without 
the actual duplication of labor. 
While many organizations have 
been created on that principle, it has 


become evident in the last few 
years that changing conditions, 
and in particular diminished 
forces, have resulted in a seri- 
ous break-down of the funda- 
mentals upon which the meth- 
ods were based. In many 
instances, too, routines are be- 
ing followed, forms constantly 
prepared and statistics con- 
sistently gathered, which, un- 
der existing conditions, are 
valueless and burdensome. 

In this series of articles we will 

deal first with cash receipts. Control 

of cash receipts requires as a first 


principle the physical - segregation, 


where it is possible, of all persons per- 
forming the following functions. 
1. The person making the sale. |. 
2. The cashier receiving funds for 
sales. 
3. The mail recipient and opener. 
4. The unit collecting by mail. 
5. The bookkeeper recording the 
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cash transactions into company’s gen- 
eral records. 

6. The individual reconciling and 
checking bank accounts. 

Where this segregation cannot be 
accomplished, it may be possible to 
subdivide and arrange staffs so that 
partial check is constantly accom- 
plished. Where staffs are so small 


that all of the cash work is left to one 
or two people, the organization is 
faced with the necessity of more fre- 
quent checks by the management or 
by outside practitioners. 

In both large and small organiza- 
tions the mechanization of account- 
ing processes in the last few years 
has gone far toward the control and 


the safeguarding of incoming funds. 

Audit your own methods by a care- 
ful study of the checking points in 
the ensuing guide. We are confident 
the inquiry will be revealing. There 
are 78 questions. You can determine 
the adequacy of your methods on a 
percentage basis by checking “yes” or 

no” after each question. 


individuals provided? 
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Counter Sales 3. Who may enter this section and why? a 
Réiing 4. Does it have adequate safe room?  SOERae 

1. Are sales people and cashiers physically >: ee ee ORES, Pun gtae, APOE Bee | 
separated ? oa dai : gigs > 

2. Are sales registered and balanced with : ee oe See ee postu Ae 
cashiers’ funds daily 2 : changed? P . y 

_ 3. Is the balancing accomplished by indi~ 8. Do you use the protection in any of the 

viduals other than the sales or cashiers ae ollowing equipment for use by the 

| group? ———— ; ; ; 

cashier—cash registers, analysis ma- 

4. If the salespeople must take the cash, do chines aochiekic eieicee charge 

they give a receipt which is serially regist ae : Biche Me 
eee: 
controlled in duplicate 9. Do you use the protection in modern 

5. Does the customer know the necessity for automatic cashiers, paying machines 
a receipt and demand it? ge change making caichinee ? ees oe 

6. Is the customer educated that a receipt is 10. Dees ie eather vite 6 cleeior der Eft | 
essential to secure subsequent adjust- sate aren ic A & P ca ae eee 

A : 
7 Is pains eee te: of Fy er 11. Does the giver of funds know that a 
vee y receipt is essential for proper credit of 
tained of the stores subject to counter his payment ? 
? eecanagpie Be 
sale: 12. Does the cashier register funds immedi- 
8. Can counter salespeople secure stock from ately upon receipt? 
? finer alee eae seer ering? tae coe 
9D any other source! 13. If the registry is by a duplicate receipt, is 
- Do ‘you permit collecting-counter-sales- it serially numbered so as to be fully 
people to disburse any funds received? ——— asa welt aah? 

10. If so, is rigid system of receipts in use? ——— 141s thé eases tee? : 

11. Do you use the protection of modern 15. Will adding or calculating machines facili- 
equipment for counter sales, particu- san anhtnita sabian? Pics ee 
larly os ian hepa Saperephs ee 16. Are rubber stamps provided for all re- 
ene eee neers | quirements, or are operations slowed 

Sales by Outside Men up by constant writing? 
; 17. Are the stamps protected? 
l. Why should outside men continue to re- 18. Are cashier’s funds and _ salespeople’s 
ceive cash from customers? — registers balanced? ieee 

2. Are all receipts given to customers plainly 19. Is the balancing done by an outsider? a 
marked to indicate that checks must be 20. Is any saleable stock available to the 
made to the order of the company and cashier ? nr 
not to salesmen? —— 21. Is the cashier permitted to make disburse- 

3. Are cash-taking-salesmen bonded? CET ments from receipts. If so, is not an 

4. Are their receipt books serially controlled imprest fund more advisable? a Se 
in duplicate? coger: 22. If the cashier receives money on charge 

5. Do you carefully investigate all instances accounts, does he have access to 
in which the customer indicates that a ledgers? gene 255 si 
salesman was already paid? each 23. Is the person making deposits protected? 1 ——— 

6. Do you carefully follow failure of custo- 24. Is he bonded? PPE Sn 
mers to pay accounts billed on order 25. Do you have full insurance to cover high- 
taken by salesmen ? mearanane way robbery? eres 

7. Are salesmen’s orders and cash carefully 26. Are you using the most available bank? +——— 
balanced by someone outside of the 
selling department ? ——— Opening of Mail 

8. Do you permit salesmen to use sums col- 
lected for their expenses? —— 1. Is mail opening conducted in a cage? erie 

9. If so, is it properly controlled and re- 2. Is mail opened under competent super- 
corded ? —_—— vision ? 

Cashier 3. Is it immediately sorted? areas. 
4, Would one of the modern sorting devices 

1. Is the cashier conveniently segregated? — be an economy? ——— nt 
2. Is a cage or room accessible only to certain 5. Are all papers and mailing documents 
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NY review of methods is likely 
to improve them whether in the 
store, the factory, or office. Perhaps, 
however, the most important possi- 
bilities for the largest number of 
companies lie in the improvement of 


clerical routines. The routines have 
an effect upon all company operations 
for through them all activities are co- 
ordinated and controlled. 

Yet the usual approach to a desired 
reduction in office expense is not 
through a review of methods, but 
through the reduction of salaries and 
the hurried and thoughtless curtail- 
ment of often desirable work. 

“This means that the executives in 
charge are compounding personnel 
problems that will arise to plague 
them later on. Such problems can be 
set aside permanently through a 
sound analysis of methods and or- 
ganization, followed by simplifications 
invariably found possible. A graphic 
form of analysis is helpful; one ap- 
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plication will be described in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

The routine clerical functions, such 
as order and billing, claim and credit, 
general ledger control, cost control, 
and statistical will always be as sim- 
ple or complex as the basic design of 
the routines. In most companies the 
routines have grown up haphazardly 
or they reflect the rigid untailored 
type of standardized system which 
does not properly meet the needs of a 
particular company. In other cases, 
the complexity of insignificant prob- 
lems have been exaggerated or the 
routines have been elaborately de- 
veloped to cover unimportant trifles, 
and as a result fixed clerical effort re- 
quirements have been increased un- 
necessarily. 

One of the greatest single causes 
of excessive clerical costs comes as a 
result of peak load requirements 
which in a majority of cases could 
easily be leveled off. A full realiza- 


tion of this should lead to corrections 
such as: 

1. Development of proper and 
standard forms that may be prepared 
to the greatest possible degree before 
closing periods. 

2. Elimination of manual effort in 
closing work wherever economical. 

3. Staggering of working hours 
and personnel to meet varying daily 
work requirements. 

4. Introduction of copy methods 
for reducing needless stenographic 
duplication. 

5. Simplifying accounting controls. 

6. Closing time schedules for va- 
rious kinds of work to avoid repeti- 
tive waiting time losses. 

7. Closer cooperation between de- 
partments rendering basic informa- 
tion. 

8. Use of outside temporary serv- 
ices, 

9. Introduction of standard cost 
methods in manufacturing organiza- 
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and Control Reduces Operating Costs 


tions that reduce the 
unit costs of job order 
cost system calculations. 

10. In large com- 
panies, simplified stand- 
ard charts of accounts 
reduction in detailed 
control accounts. 

11. An effective study 
as to centralized versus 
decentralized clerical ef- 
fectiveness dependent 
upon the organization 
setup and the effect upon the peak 
load. 

A clear analysis of routines, if 
properly conducted, will considerably 
simplify the task. Many individuals 
have played with forms in a dis- 
jointed sort of way only to find that 
a change in a single form affects a 
series of factors. In some instances, 
analysis has been attempted with the 
aid of long complete flow charts that 
obscure rather than aid analysis. 
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By R. H. ROSITZKE 


Management Consultant 


After considerable experi- 
ence with different chart meth- 
ods for analyzing old and 
establishing new routines, the 
method as shown on the ac- 
companying charts has proved 
the most compact and most 
easily understood. These charts 
illustrated a claim routine as it 
was previously, and as pro- 
posed after completion of an 
analysis. The same procedure 
can be used with any routine 
that includes a_ series of 
operations. 


A comparison of the 
two charts shows a re- 
duction in: the number 
of forms required from 9 to 8. The 
number of transactions required 
(steps 1 to 29 of the old way; steps 
1 to 18 of the new way) was reduced 
from 29 to 18. The number of writ- 
ing and typing operations was reduced 
from 3 to 2. The product this com- 
pany manufactured was made to cus- 
tomers’ specifications for special ma- 
chine application. The simplified rou- 
tine enabled the planning department 
to issue replacement orders two to 


three weeks sooner than had been 
possible previously. 

In the development of procedure 
charts, there are certain essential 
steps that must be undertaken to lay 
a background. 

1. Determine the various ways in 
which the routine may originate. 

2. Investigate all of the steps that 
the originating data goes through and 
carefully note all subsequent data and 
forms developed. 

3. Note the names, positions, and 
departments of all individuals con- 
nected with the routine and the opera- 
tions they perform. 

4. Obtain a complete de- 
scription of equipment used” 
in the various steps. 

5. Make up rough 
sketches of desk layouts of 
inter-related clerical force. 

6. Note the schedule of 
mail and office boy service. 

A completion of these 
preliminary steps will give 
sufficient background for 

the charting of a 
routine. The forms 
are denoted by the 
squares A to H on 
the left hand chart. 
The steps are then 


inserted in the se- 
quence found in the 
survey. 

The _ customer’s 


original letter or re- 
turned goods notifi- 
cation was _ passed 
upon receipt to the 
sales manager. The 
sales manager, after 
a brief examination, turned the letter 
over to his stenographer for the typ- 
ing of a company claim record in dup- 
licate (step 2). After typing the claim 
record the stenographer filed the 
customer’s letter (step 3) and for- 
warded the claim, original and dupli- 
cate, to the final inspector (step 4). 
(Note that everything that happens 
to one form is in one vertical line.) 

The final inspector sent the origi- 
nal claim record to the receiving 
clerk in anticipation of or for identifi- 
cation of returned goods (step 5) 

(Please turn to page 566) 
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Will He Put Off Ordering 9 


Until ““ Tomorrow” 


NDUCEMENT, in letter-writing, 

is that offer or ultimatum which de- 
prives the reader of the possibility of 
benefiting as much by acting tomor- 
row as he will benefit by acting today. 
It is that bit of strategy which makes 
clear to the prospect that to act today 
will result in gain for him, while to 
procrastinate until tomorrow will cost 
him some advantage and deprive him 
of something he wants. 

That phrase “something he wants” 
is important. 

Many inducement offers recognize 
the basic penalizing-for-delay prin- 
ciple, but their threat deprives the 
reader of something he has not been 
made to want. Such inducement 
offers fail of their purpose. 

Why? 

Because those who read our letters 
do not object to being deprived in ad- 
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vance of something they have never 
possessed and do not now especially 
desire. 

In building up an _ inducement 
strategy, every: letter-writer under- 
stands that it is necessary previously 
to have made the reader want that 
which the writer proposes tentatively 
to deprive him of in his inducement 
paragraphs, ° 

These are paragraphs of specialized 
persuasion. To your prospect you 
make your main merchandise offer, 
building up desire to the highest pos- 
sible pitch. You flag his attention, 
arouse his interest, describe, explain 
and persuade—until the prospect ac- 
tually makes his mental decision to 
buy. 

Then you find yourself at close 
grips with the traditional human habit 
of. procrastination. Mr. Prospect 


Don’t Let 
“MAN 


The word—'‘‘Manana”’  (to- 
morrow) —is said to have lead 
to the decline of the Spanish 
people. Often prospects will 
be interested in your proposi- 
tion, but they’ll say “‘Manana.’’ 


doesn’t send the order. Regardless of 
how good our letter has seemed to be, 
up to this point it has failed of its 
selling purpose. 

We want to know why. We ex- 
amine the failure, and find it arises 
from our reader’s belief that he can 
order tomorrow with just as much 
benefit to himself as if he does it 
today. 

What is the insidious result of this 
belief ? 

Well, if he isn’t going to lose by 
postponing from today until tomor- 
row, the same reasoning will be fully 
as rational tomorrow with respect to 
the next day as it was today with re- 
spect to tomorrow. This means that 
the reader can rationalize his post- 
ponement from day to day until all 
of the original emotional impulse to 
act has been dissipated and forgotten. 

In fact, the whole need for getting 
immediate action grows out of the in- 
herent tendency of the postponing 
habit to perpetuate itself until the 
emotional impulse has cooled and lost 
its force. 

The psychologist realizes the tem- 
porary character of this emotional 
urge; he understands the impossi- 
bility of sustaining it for long. Mc- 
Pherson says: “The emotions... 
are sudden reactions of our egoistic 
and altruistic instincts; they endure 
only for a short time, and their in- 
fluence is more or less fleeting. They 
prompt to action; but their motive 
power is not sufficiently lasting and 
not of such a kind as to result in a 
deliberate, sustained or organized 
source of action.” 

A letter minus inducement para- 
graphs succeeds in building up desire, 
but it fails to get the order because it 
has neglected to set in motion a 
similarly strong emotional urge to- 
ward instant action. To overcome 
this, we add a special inducement 
offer which shows the reader how he 
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Them Say 
ANA” 


Here Burton Bigelow, in the 
seventh installment - of the 
series on the art of writing 
dictated letters, tells how to 
avoid this and how to get your 
prospect to act at once. 


will gain by acting today and how he 
will lose if he fails to act today. We 
employ (in miniature) in these in- 
ducement paragraphs the same basic 
Loss-Gain strategy explained in the 
previous installments on persuasion. 
We highlight the gain resulting from 
action. We emphasize the loss that 
will result from delay. 

Let us assume that in the first in- 
stance we have written a letter omit- 
ting the inducement paragraphs. We 
recognize our omission. Now we are 
about to write a second letter in which 
we will incorporate the inducement 
elements only. Our first letter, let us 
say, was selling 89 cent broadcloth 
shirts. As our inducement offer, we 


are giving a leather belt free. We 


present our inducement as follows: 


In our letter of yesterday offering six 
genuine Broadway Broadcloth Shirts at 89 
cents each, we neglected to say that if ‘your 
order is received before August 27, we 
will make you a present of the newest style 
Bleeker Belt, your choice of black, tan or 
fawn to harmonize with your suit. This 
Bleeker Belt is beautifully finished in a 
stylish grain—the quality of belt for which 
you would expect to pay $1.50 in any good 
store. 

Each has a Century of Progress buckle 
with your own initial cut in Modernistic 
Design—the last word in belt and buckle 
style. 

We repeat: This belt is free to you if 
your order is. post-marked August 27 or 
earlier. The Examination Card with a 
post-mark reading the 26th gets the Free 
Belt—one postmarked the 28th loses it. 
By sending the Examination Card now— 
you make yourself a gift of this fine Bleeker 
Belt. By postponing, putting off, you de- 
prive yourself of this attractive gift. You 
have already decided that you want to take 
advantage of that phenomenal shirt bar- 
gain—six genuine Broadway  silk-finish 
broadcloth shirts at the unheard-of price of 
89 cents each. Why not send the Free 
Examination Card now and make sure you 
don’t lose the Bleeker Belt Gift? 


In order that the successive steps 


in constructing the inducement might 
be made evident, these paragraphs 
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Or Have You Induced Him 


to Order from You Now : 


have been extended to greater length 
than if they were to be included in 
another letter. This reveals that the 
whole “persuasive process” is repro- 
duced in miniature in these induce- 
ment paragraphs. Note that the 
Double Motive is employed; in in- 
ducement this will ustially be the 
Gain-Loss Motive. 

“By sending the Examination Card 
now, you make yourself a gift of this 
fine Bleeker Belt”—Prospect-of-Gain. 

-“By postponing, putting off—you 
deprive yourself of this free gift’— 
Fear-of-Loss. 

Note this one sentence: see how it 
puts the alternative squarely up to the 
reader: “The Examination Card with 
a post-mark reading the 26th gets the 
belt—one post-marked the 28th loses 
it !” 

Those eighteen words bring an 


enormous weight of action-pressure 
to bear upon the prospect. 

Note also that the free belt was not 
merely thrown at the reader—he was 
made to want it. No reader can be 
depended upon to react to an induce- 
ment offer unless he is made to want 
the inducement with substantially the 
same intensity of emotional urge as 
he wants to make the main purchase. 
McPherson, in his work on Persua- 
sion, says: “If he is to act... his 
mind must be possessed and domin- 
ated not by a mere intellectual per- 
ception... but by some more or 
less powerful emotional tendency.” 

We know that our reader wants 
—“the newest style—genuine leather 
—to harmonize with your suit— 
Century of Progress buckle—your 
own initial—modernistic design.” 

_ (Please turn to page 574) 
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Typing operations are replaced through use of duplicating equipment 


From one master copy a statement (form 1), a cash receipt form, an invoice form, and a salesman’s copy are prepared. Store orders 
(form 2) are printed up on an addressing machine. By using a flat bed billing machine, with copying ribbon and copying carbon sheets, 
it is possible to make eight copies of factory tickets (form 3) on tissue—each a master copy. 


How We Speeded Up Order Handling 


and Eliminated Errors 


By A. J. WITMEYER 


Office Manager, Nunn, Bush, and Weldon Shoe Company 


E LIMINATION of errors and a great 
reduction in labor costs have 
come about through shifting over 
several of our office routines from 
various kinds of typing operations to 
the use of a gelatine roll duplicator. 
The operations where the plan has 
been adopted to the greatest advantage 
are in the handling of mail orders 
and salesmen’s orders, of orders from 
our own retail stores, and in our fac- 
tory tickets which accompany each lot 
of shoes through the plant. 

When an order is received either 
from a salesman or by mail direct 
from a customer, the routine is essen- 
tially the same. The information is 
transferred from the original order to 
a sheet carrying the necessary in- 
formation. This is written up in 
pencil,- with due regard only for 
legibility. Then the sheet, with the 
original order gummed to its back, 
goes ‘to an addressing machine in the 
order department. 
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The addressing machine operator 
imprints a sheet with the plate bear- 
ing the customer’s name. The plate 
likewise carries the account number, 
the parcel post zone, the salesman’s 
number, and the credit limit—per- 
haps, for a small customer, a dozen 
pairs is the limit. This credit informa- 
tion makes possible shipping all 
orders inside the rating’ without re- 
ferring the order to the credit depart- 
ment, and thus saves a great deal of 
time in handling and likewise a lot of 
work in the credit department. 


Typed in duplicating ink 


After the order has been passed 
and filled, the information such as 
stock number, quantity, price, exten- 
sion, and additional charges is added 
by billing clerks, as well as terms, due 
date of the invoice, invoice numbers, 
and so on. All of this is typed .in 
duplicating or copying ink, so that the 


copy on which it is typed becomes the 


master copy. Incidentally, this re- 
mains as our file copy because, being 
the original, it is a little less neat 
than are the copies made on the dupli- 
cator. 

Copies which are now made from 
the master copy are made two-up, 
that is, they are run through the 
duplicator on perforated forms which 
permit making two sets at a single 
impression, thus speeding up the work 
and permitting more economical use 
of the gelatine roll. The operator 
puts the master copies in her machine, 
then runs off four copies of each: a 
statement form, a cash receipts form, 
an invoice form, and a salesman’s 
copy: 

The invoice form goes into the 
shipment. The salesman’s copy goes 
to the salesman. The cash receipts 
and statement forms are fastened to- 
gether and go to the credit depart- 
ment, where they are filed according 
to the due date. When the due date 
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arrives, if the invoice has not yet been 
paid the statement form is mailed out. 
(We mail these only once a week, for 
economy of postage, so the statement 
may be mailed to the customer a very 
few days before or after the actual 
due date.) The cash receipts copy re- 
mains in the file until it is paid, when 
it goes into the office routine for post- 
ing. If the customer does not pay 
promptly, this copy remains in the 
files as a tickler for use of the credit 
department. 

The routine for our own stores is a 
modification of this plan, changed to 
fit the simpler requirements. The 


order forms to which we transfer the 
original order from the store’s daily 
report form are printed up in advance 
on the addressing machine and car- 
ried in the files of the order: depart- 
ment for use as needed. The informa- 
tion is placed on these copies with 
copying pencil, and three copies— 
store shipment’s copy, store cash re- 
ceipts copy, and store invoice are run 
off after the order has been filled. 
The cash receipts form remains in 
our accounting department as the 
original from which to post the 
charge to the store, and the'store ship- 
ment’s copy is our file copy. 


On both these order routines, the 
use of the duplicator not only reduces 
the expense tremendously, but- also 
it eliminates errors after. we write up 


‘the master copy and check’ it.. The 


saving in these two departments ex- 
ceeds the full time of one clerk. 
Our greatest saving through this 
form of routine comes, however, in 
connection with our production de- 
partment. Each season we work out 
the exact manner in which each style 
of shoes will be made—just what 
finish, what leather, what foxing, and 
so on. This becomes the standard 
(Please turn to page 577) 
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The train for the Union Pacific 


Lines (above); the Pullman 
Company’s new rail car (at the 
left) ; the Russian train that uses 
balls for wheels (lower left) ; 
and Great Britain’s first stream- 
lined (below) are all capable of 
extremely high speeds. Through 
them the railroads hope to fore- 
stall further loss of passenger 
traffic to the air lines. 
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“NO SALES BELOW COST?” 


What Does “No Sales Below Cost’’ Mean?— 
Industry and NRA Hunt Answer 


By F. M. Bellows, Associate Editor 


ee eUIREMENTS of many NRA 
codes that goods may not be sold 
below cost restores accountants to 
positions of preeminent importance. 
During the past three years account- 
ants—particularly cost accountants— 
have seen an almost wholesale scrap- 
ping of uniform cost accounting sys- 
tems. Now, to protect industry from 
the chiseler, the NRA places its re- 
liance upon their work. 

But as to how the NRA will de- 
fine cost the accountant remains in 
a daze. The codes that have been 
approved offer sundry definitions of 
costs. Most leave the determination 
of costs to the Code Authorities. All 
but that of the Asphalt Shingle and 
Roofing Industry leave some point 
to subsequent definition by the Au- 
thority. 

Fully 60% of the approved codes 
provide that the Code Authority 
shall adopt uniform cost accounting. 
Another 15% provide that the com- 
panies shall determine costs by their 
own standard accounting practices, 
which must be approved by the Code 
Authority. Two codes authorize the 
use of present trade association sys- 
tems. The majority of the remaining 
codes call for uniform price sched- 
ules that shall be binding upon the 
entire industry. 

It is toward the comparatively few 
codes that contain specific definitions 
of cost that the accountant must look 
for an indication of what methods he 
may be called upon to use. The two 
most definite codes are those of the 
Asphalt Shingle and Roofing Indus- 
try and of the Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Manufacturing Industry. 

The former states that it shall con- 
stitute a violation of the code to sell 
at a net price which shall be below 
the “direct cost.” Such “direct cost”’ 
shall include the sum of the follow- 
ing items chargeable to the operation 
of the business in conformity with 
sound accounting practices, during 
the preceding calendar month: 

1. Direct raw material cost (inclu- 
sive of transportation and_ shrink- 
age), plus 

2. Direct labor cost, plus 

3. Manufacturing burden (inclu- 
sive of power and steam, factory 
overhead, maintenance expense, tech- 
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nical control, factory warehouse, and 
factory shipping charges), plus 

4. Fifteen per cent of the “Total 
Manufactured Cost” (that is, the 
sum of items “A” plus “B” plus 
“C”); provided that depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, reserves of any 
character, interest on investment, 
selling and administrative expenses, 
and prior operating losses, likewise 
interest charges on funded or other 
debt shall not be included in “Manu- 
facturing Burden.” 

The Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Manufacturing Industry code defines 
the elements of cost as (1) Replace- 
ment cost of raw materials. (2) 
Cost of containers and packages. °(3) 
Cost of processing: that is, all direct 
costs, such as power and labor; de- 
preciation figured in accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal Income 
Tax laws; a proper proportion of all 
indirect factory expenses (excepting 
interest on investment) on the basis 
of average utilization of plant facili- 
ties of profit-making producers dur- 
ing the years 1928 to 1932, inclusive, 
and provided that such average rate 
shall not include any plant not in 
operation. (4) A proportion of gen- 
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eral and administrative expenses to 
be determined and recommended by 
the Code Authority to the Adminis- 
trator for approval. (5) Transpor- 
tation. 

This code provides further that a 
company believed guilty of violating 
the cost provisions must submit its 
cost accounting to the Federal Trade 
Commission for audit and review of 
its allocation of burden. 

Another code provides that the 
Code Authority, not less than once a 
year, through certified public ac- 
countants, shall compute the lowest 
reasonable cost of production on a 
fair basis, which shall be binding on 
all companies in the industry. 

One code states that in determin- 
ing overheads (production, selling, 
collection, and distribution) the per- 
centages applicable to the year 1926 
may be used if lower than the cur- 
rent year. Two define cost as the 
actual cost of merchandise to the 
seller, plus actual overhead—that is, 
actual disbursed expenses involved in 
selling and delivering the merchan- 
dise as determined by the uniform 
system to be adopted by the Code 
Authority. 

The only element of cost upon 
which there is agreement is material 
cost. All codes that define the cost 
of material, define it as replacement 
cost. The codes that refer to over- 
head leave to the Code Authority the 
definition of that item. 

In view of the uncertainty that is 
manifest in the approved codes, -a re- 


Packaging for the Christmas trade 


The Pioneer Suspender Company is packaging belt and buckle sets in handsome Bakelite 
After the belts have been removed, one box can be employed as a 


molded boxes. 


handsome cigarette container, the other as a useful desk set and pen stand. 
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cent speech of Divisional Adminis- 
trator Malcolm Muir before the New 
York State Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants is of interest as 
indicating a possible basis for deter- 
mining cost. Mr. Muir offered the 
following outline of what he consid- 
ered might be a helpful basis for an 
accounting clause in the codes and 
for use by Code Authorities. 

“Tt shall be an unfair method of 
competition for any producer cov- 
ered by this code to sell any article 
at less than his cost of production; 
provided, however, that any producer 
may sell at or below his cost to meet 
competition by any other producer 
who does not violate the code. 

“Cost of production as herein used 
includes all direct labor and material 
at cost or market, whichever is lower, 
plus a proportionate share of all in- 
direct expenses, inclusive of depre- 
ciation and/or depletion computed 
according to the maximum rate of 
the Income Tax Procedure; but ex- 
clusive of any reserves for purposes 
other than depreciation, exclusive 
also of interest paid and develop- 
mental expenses. Provided that the 
distribution of such indirect expenses 
per unit of product produced should 
be on the basis of an average rate of 
utilization of plant facilities by eff- 
cient producers during 1927-1932. 

“The average rate of utilization of 
plant facilities of efficient producers 
could be determined as follows: 


“Each member of the industry 
should make a consolidated income 
tax return for that portion of (or 
all of ) his operations devoted to the 
production of the product covered by 
this code, for the years 1927-1932, 
together with a record of their phys- 
ical production and sales in each of 
these years. 

“From these reports may be calcu- 
lated the average rate of utilization 
of plant investment by the 4 portion 
of the industry which reported the 
lowest cost of production per unit for 
this period. 

“This rate of utilization (rather 
than full capacity) should become 
the standard for the distribution of 
all indirect expenses and fixed 
charges for the purpose of deter- 
mining per unit charges by every 
producer covered by this code.” 


Transit Rate Sheets 
By Donn E. Rogers 


THE METHOD of communication with 
the home office is generally left to the 
judgment of the branch manager or 
the office manager at the branch. 

And rather than check comparative 
transit charges the field representative 
often chooses the first mode of trans- 
portation available, regardless of time 
or expense involved. 

This can easily be corrected by pro- 
viding each field representative with 
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U. S. consider building seadrome 
PWA recently allocated $1,500,000 for the construction of a quarter-section of a seadrome 


to test its practicability as an airplane base in mid-ocean* 


Photo shows Edward R. 


Armstrong, inventor of the seadrome, and Eugene L. Vidal, right, Director of Aero- 
nautics of the Department of Commerce. 
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a comparative rate sheet of transit 
charges. This schedule should indi- 
cate the exact charges from each 
agency to the home office. It should 
be arranged in the following order: 

1. Telegrams (night and day mes- 

sages). 

2. Long distance telephone calls. 

3. Parcel post rate. 

4. Express rate. 

5. Freight rate. | 

Additional information, such as_ 
packing instructions, C.O.D. instruc- 
tions, and general postage rates, air 
mail, special handling, and so cn, may 
be added whenever necessary. 

The comparative rate chart should 
be compiled in such a form that it 
may be placed under a desk glass or 
posted on a card for ready reference. 

The chart, when sent out from the 
main office, should be accompanied 
by a letter explaining to the field 
representative that the information 
enclosed is for the purpose of saving 
time, speeding up important com- 
munications and eliminating un- 
necessary expenditures. 


Setting Up a Catalog File 


Ross Gear and Tool Company 


PropLe who handle the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies, both office 
and factory, and those in charge of 
maintenance work frequently find it 
necessary to refer to a catalog file. 

Often a great deal of-time is lost in 
assembling catalogs from the usual 
catalog file in which the filing is 
merely done alphabetically. Another 
source of annoyance is the fact that 
a great amount of dead wood in the 
form of obsolete catalogs is allowed 
to accumulate. A certain amount of 
time and effort is required to plan 
such a file, and the work is generally 
overlooked until some enterprising in- 
dividual in the company takes enough 
interest in the task to see it through. 

At the Ross Gear and Tool Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind., W. K. Creson, 
assistant chief engineer, took over the 
task and set up a well organized file. 
Here are some of his observations re- 
garding his experience in handling the 
work: 

“The advantages of a block system 
of numbering should be recognized in 
organizing a catalog file. Under this 
method, when information is desired, 
covering a particular subject, all 
catalogs of reference can be taken 
from the file as a group. It is also 
well to maintain a card index of the 
file in which the manufacturers and 
jobbers are listed according to firm 
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“NEARLY A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


name. The folder containing the out- 
line of the block system should be 
kept in a convenient specified place, 
usually in the front of the first 
drawer. 

“The files should be cap size, larger 
than the ordinary correspondence 
files. This insures space for the oc- 
casional catalog which needs to be 
kept but is too large for the ordinary 
file. However, most catalogs seem to 
run to size 84x11 inches. 

“The alphabetical cross index card 
file of manufacturers should be placed 
centrally on top of the cabinets and 
on each side a basket should be placed. 
One of these baskets is for the return 
of used catalogs and the other for the 
accumulation of new catalogs before 
filing. It is best to make one individ- 
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Among the exhibits was this $25,000 ship model 
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ual responsible for all 
of the filing and to 
have all catalogs re- 
turned to the basket. 

“All new catalogs 
should pass through 
the hands of the office 
manager, purchasing 
agent, and plant engi- 
neer, or other indi- 
viduals who are qual- 
ified to pass on their 
usefulness and to in- 
dicate into which 
block, if any, they 
should be be filed. It 
is a good idea to 
stamp the date on all 
catalogs as they are 
received. This pre- 
vents confusion in the 
case of manufactur- 
ers who issue catalogs 
without dating or numbering and 1s 
also generally indicative as to whether 
or not the issue may be obsolete. 

“The method outlined here covers 
most of the requirements of a manu- 
facturing company. Changes or ad- 
ditions can be made as required by 
other types of businesses, but gen- 
erally speaking it can be adopted as 
shown and made effective and useful 
even for a comparatively small file. 
It is capable of indefinite expansion 
and will answer the requiréments of a 
large concern. | 

“The catalogs are not to be filed 
according to size. At one time this 
procedure seemed somewhat awkward 
but the tendency toward standardiza- 
tion of catalog sizes hds eliminated 
the difficulty. 


Entrance to ‘‘Nearly a Century of Progress’’ 


DEPARTMENT STORE EXHIBITS 


“One of the results of establishing 
such a file is that various individuals 
in the company who use this reference 
do away with their personal catalog 
files, thereby eliminating time and 
space. 

“The working out of this method 
and putting it into effect may seem 
like a lot of work to accomplish such 
a simple result but it has been found 
that its use has greatly reduced loss 
of time in looking for catalogs and 
has improved the quality of the refer- 
ence. Once the method is in opera- 
tion only a small amount of time is 
required to keep it up to date. 


Exhibits Draw Customers 
Gimbel’s and Bamberger’s 


Two merchandising stunts were 
tried by department stores recently 
which were highly successful in 
drawing customers into their stores. 

In New York, Gimbel’s offered an 
exhibit—“Nearly a Century of Prog- 
ress”—which presented the high 
lights of modern accomplishment in 
the fields of science, industry and the 
arts. 

Other companies contributed to 
the success of the display. Approxi- 
mately 100 companies were repre- 
sented by exhibits. 

Among the exhibits which at- 
tracted the shopping throngs were 
those from the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry, an original 
Ford car of 1903, the Sperry installa- 
tion of a ship’s bridge showing the 
Gyro and navigating instruments in 
full operation, an exhibit of a high 
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ROCKET RIDES 


wheel truck of 1895, early Holzman 
and Waverly automobiles, and a 22- 
foot long working scale model of the 
Plymouth auto factory. 

At the Thomas A. Edison Memo- 
rial exhibit were shown many his- 
torical gems of the  inventor’s 
original discoveries, never before 
shown to the public. 

Among the ship models exhibited 
was the famous galleon—“The Sov- 
ereign of the Seas’—reputed to be 
the most expensive ship model ever 
made. It cost $25,000. 

L. Bamberger’s at Newark suc- 
ceeded in drawing thousands into 
their toy department through a minia- 
ture world’s fair. 

“The Street of Flags,” the towers, 
important buildings, all were dupli- 
cated at the store. Rocket cars with 
passengers plainly visible, . glided 
above the heads in a realistic manner. 

A special elevator takes guests to 
a rocket tower, 219 feet above, where 
the view from the platform gives one 
the illusion of being hundreds of feet 
above the ground. 


Letters Replace Garnishees 
Fred Davis Furniture Co. 


It Is ONE thing to garnishee a man’s 
wages and oftentimes another to get 
the money he owes you. If several 
such actions have been brought 
against him, his employers are more 
than likely to discharge him—with the 
result that he is unable to pay any- 
thing. 

The Fred Davis Furniture Co., 
Denver, has taken cognizance of this 
fact and worked out a method of 
making collections without bringing 
garnishee action. The plan is success- 
ful in a vast majority of cases. 

When all the usual collection 
methods have failed, the company 
sends the employer of the account 
holder the following letter: 

“Not desiring to cause Mr. Blank, 
whom we understand is in your em- 
ploy, any extra court costs or em- 
barrassment (and saving you the 
trouble of answering to the court), 
we are extending the business cour- 
tesy of asking if in your opinion there 
is any reason why garnishee proceed- 
ings should not be enacted to bring 
about the settlement of the above 
account. 

“We have exhausted every means 
of leniency to avoid court action, and 
an answer from you will be appre- 
ciated.”’” The amount owed the firm is 
written at the top of the letter. 

“The company receives replies in 
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COLLECTION METHODS 


better than 90% of the cases where 


these letters are used—and get a high 


average of payments,” A. J. Gazin 
of the Davis Company said. “Usual- 
ly the employer will have a serious 
talk with his man advising him that 
he is risking discharge unless.he pays 
his bills.” 


Mail Distribution Simplified 
Might Directories, Ltd. 


To sIMPLIFY distribution of .inter- 
office mail, baskets for both incoming 
and outgoing mail were set up facing 
the elevator on each floor at the offices 
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INTER-OFFICE MAIL 


of the Might Directories, Ltd., To- 
ronto. 7 

A small wooden arm, with the words 
“Pick Up” printed on it, which can 
be swung down at the elevator door is 
used as a signalling device to notify 
the elevator man to stop and pick up 
the mail. He immediately drops it 
off at the floor marked on the outside 
of the envelope. : 

Formerly a boy made half hour 
collections throughout the building, 
but by using the elevator for this dis- 
tribution the company now gets imme- 
diate delivery, cutting out a good part 
of the boy’s time without any delay in 
elevator service. 


Miniatures of important buildings at the World’s Fair were displayed at Bamberger’s. 
| Crowds of customers enjoyed the thrill of the rocket rides. 
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4,000,000, EMPLOYED 


RADIO TYPEWRITER 


HANDLING ADVANCE ORDERS 


PWA ead CWA “Prime the Pump” 


Thousands Line Up at Employment Offices 


A PRIME consideration in the Ad- 
ministration’s. public works program 
was to give work to some millions 
of unemployed’and thereby. stimulate 
industry through the country’s in- 
creased ‘purchasing power. The 
American Federation of Labor re- 
ports. that of the 4,000,000 unem- 
ployed who have returned to pay- 
rolls since March; 1,000,000 have 
found ‘employment from the public 
works projects. Secretary Ickes 
states that for each person recalled 
to work on a public construction 
site, two persons are receiving in- 
direct or industrial employment. 

That industry has benefited already 
is evidenced by an increase in the 
net income of 236 industrial com- 
panies, as reported by Standard 
Statistics, from $17,313,000 in the 
first nine months of 1932 to $183,- 
400,000 for the same period this 
year. 

Alert business leaders are not 
minimizing the importance of this 
back-to-work movement. They are 
weighing its effect, first on sales of 
consumer goods, and secondly as the 
beginning of a cycle that will create 
a demand for equipment and other 
capital goods needed for moderniza- 
tion of’ productive facilities. Al- 
though some discount.the improve- 
ment on the ground-that the. govern- 
ment stimulus is artificial, those with 
vision are confident that the stimulus 
is what is needed ‘to’ “prime the 
pump” and start industrial activity 
back to its normal course. 

By the end of 1933 the total ap- 
propriation of $3,300,000,000 will 
have been alloted. Letting of con- 
tracts for the thousands of approved 
projects’ is accelerating. F. W. 
Dodge Corporation estimates Novem- 
ber contracts awarded for govern- 
ment financed public works to be six 
times the amount in April. Awards 
for the first half of October on this 
type of work exceeded the same 
period last year by 57.5%. Total 
construction awards for the first half 
of November were 10% ahead of the 
same period in October and 35% 
ahead of the first fifteen day’s in 
November last year. | October’s 
awards were 20% _ greater than 
September’s and 35% greater than 
October, 1932. 

In addition to the increase employ- 
ment as these public works get under 
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way, business should benefit from the 
employment of 4,000,000 men under 
the civil works program for which 
$400,000,000 has been set aside. 
Registration offices throughout: the 
country have been swamped with ap- 
plicants. Thousands stood in line for 
hours in New York on the opening 
day (see front cover). While it is 
expected that the fund will be ex- 
hausted by March 1, a large part of 
the sum will have gone to the sellers 
of consumer goods, 


Radio Adapted for Business 


International Business Machines Corp. 


A NEw field of. usefulness for radio 
in business was outlined in New York 
recently with the demonstration of a 
radio typewriter that receives and 
automatically types out messages sent 
through the air. 

The new machine is known as the 
radio type and is a product of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

The radio feature of the equipment 
will find numerous practical applica- 


tions, the makers believe, as radio 
transmission becomes; further de- 
veloped, especially in. the shorter 
wave bands. 

Messages sent on the radiotype 
are secret. 

The receiving radiotype apparatus 
is very compact, occupying the space 
of a small desk. The space required 
for the sending radio typewriter de- 
pends on the size of the transmitter. 

The radiotype’s greatest field is ex- 
pected to be found:.in business. Its 
compactness, flexibility and ability to 
operate through wires or over the 


air make it-particularly adaptable for 


communication between departments, 
nearby plants, and offices, where 
messages have to be transmitted in- 
stantly or up-to-the-minute records 
preserved. 


Desk Reminder for Orders 


Garber-Peters & Jacoby 


To KEEP accurate track of advance 
orders and to assure their being filled 
on the exact day or..days. desired, 
without disappointment, excuses or 
explanations, Garber-Peters & Jaco- 
by’s, ice cream manufacturers of 
Allentown, Pa., contrived an inex- 
pensive little desk reminder which is 
placed in the outer office on the desk 
most commonly used by the drivers 


The receiving radiotype apparatus is very compact, occupying the space of a small desk 
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FLOOR DIRECTORIES 


BUSINESS READING FACILITATED 


TIME STUDIES 


for their clerical work, and adjoining 
the desk occupied by’ an office clerk 
who generally takes these orders over 
the telephone. 

A little rack was built, consisting of 
a light weight flat board, mounted on 
two pedestals, about 9 inches high 
and 3 feet. long, to stand on top of 
the desk, and along the top ofthis 


board were placed the different days . 


of the week (clipped from a large 
size wall calendar), and underneath 
each day a little screw eye hook was 


New Coin-in-Slot Typewriter 


The newest business service wrinkle in 
hotels, department stores and even office 
buildings is a coin operated typewriter 
with a timing device which permits adjust- 


ment to any period of operation for a given 


sum. On this machine, the mechanism is 

keyed to operate for half an hour upon the 

deposit of a dime in the coin slot. of the 

box. The device, conceived by R. H. 

Potter, is attached to the key lock of the 
: typewriter. 


securely fastened into the board with 
a sharp prong on which to hang these 
orders. 

Now as.advance orders come in 
over the telephone, or even if they are 
brought in by the driver, they are 
simply. slipped over the hook and 
hang there under the day the order 
is to go out. The order board covers 
two weeks-in advance. 


Markers on Stair Landings 


Burdine’s Department Store 


BurpINE’s’ of Miami have adopted 
the plan of marking all. stairways. so 
that customers who prefer to use the 
stairs when going from one floor to 
another will have no difficulty what- 
ever in finding their way around. 
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Aerodynamics invade the truck field 


Many novel engineering features in keeping with its modern stream-line appearance are 

introduced in this new tank truck made for the Texaco Company. Air control is used 

throughout—air brakes, air horn, air-operated clutch pedal and gear shifting and even 
air- “powered steering. 


During rush periods many custo- 
mers prefer to use the stairs rather 
than wait for an elevator. But once 
on the enclosed stairway there is no 
way of knowing what floor has been 
passed or what is just beyond. At 
Burdine’s on each landing is a neatly 
lettered sign. This is a directory of 
the floor above. A companion direc- 
tory pointing downward lists the de- 
partments on the floor immediately 
below. 

Now a customer is never at a loss 
to know where she is and what to 
expect on the floor which she is ap- 
proaching. 


Routing Business Magazines | 


| Method insures uninterrupted circulation. 


“T RARELY get a chance to read this 
business. magazine, for someone in- 
sists on burying it on his desk. until 
he gets time to read it,’’ complained a 
department head. ~ | 3 

Such a plaint is not unusual. In 
fact, it is almost universal and pre- 
sents a real problem. 

A western organization has a 
method of routing magazines which 
insures uniterrupted circulation. 

The method involves code numbers 
for various departments, single digits 
designating department heads and 
additional digits representing subor- 
dinates in each department. For in- 
stance, the president’s code number is 
1, and his secretary is designated. as 
11: the sales manager’ s number is 2,- 
and his secretary’s number is 21; the 
code number of the assistant sales 
manager is 22, and his immediate 
subordinate’s is 221. ~ 

The mail clerk has a list of maga- 
zines arriving at the company with the 


code numbers for the regular routing 
of each through the plant. 

The clerk uses a routing sheet with 
this message at the top: “Please pass 
on this magazine promptly as other 
members of the organization wish to 
read it while it is still current. Mark 
the date in the square under your 
number. It was started from the 
president’s office 3/1.” 

This sheet is attached to the maga- 
zine as it leaves the mail clerk. It is 
ruled into squares, and in the left- 
hand column are typed the words 
“Route to,’ and in the line below 
“Date passed.” In the first line of 
squares the mail clerk inserts the 
route. numbers. - 

For a special purpose every other: 
square is left blank. For instance, if 
the magazine is routed from the presi- 
dent to the advertising manager, a 25 
is placed in the third square on the 
first line. If it then goes to the sales 
manager’s assistant a 22 is placed in 
the fifth square, and so on. If the 
advertising manager is busy and can- 
not read the: magazine immediately, 
he moves his code number forward 
on the routing sheet. 


Pay Raised; Expenses Cut 


The Lincoln Electric Company 


Tus should prove good news for all 
concerned. Salaries of employees 
were increased and expenses reduced 
at The Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, after all ~elerical 
work on routine jobs was placed on a: 
piece work basis. 

The first step in bringing this about, 
according to K. S. Randebaugh of 
the company, was a thorough job 
analysis, breaking the work up into 
definite operations. It was first de- 
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IMPORTANT MEETINGS © 


TABULATING CARD RECORDS 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


December 26-29 
Annual Meeting, American Sta- 
tistical Association, Philadelphia, 
Pai 


December 27—January 2 
Winter Meeting, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, Boston, Mass. 


January 9-10 
First Annual Meeting, National 
Management Congress, New York 
City. Theme: The New Respon- 
sibilitiés of Management in the 
Self Government of Industry. 


January 15-19 
Annual Convention, National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 


March 13-16 
Annual Packaging Exposition, 
American Management Associa- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York. 


termined if each job was absolutely 
necessary. Any unnecessary opera- 
tions were discontinued and the 
necessary operations were changed to 
the most practical methods. 

After the procedure of each opera- 
tion was determined, an observer 
made a check of the time necessary to 
perform the operation. Time was 
checked often enough on each opera- 
tion to determine an average time 
which was satisfactory to both the 
employee and the observer. On oper- 
ations which required a considerable 
amount of thought, sufficient time 
was allowed to perform the operation 
properly. Some _ operations 
found to vary so much from day to 
day so that no average time could be 
determined. In this instance an 
hourly rate was set rather than an 
average time. A daily time allowance 
was granted each employee for inter- 
ruptions, telephone calls, and so on. 


Base rate per hour determined 


When the average time had been 
set, a base rate per hour for each 
operation was determined on _ the 
basis of the employee’s salary and 
the average number of hours worked 
each month. This rate was increased 
or decreased in some cases to take 
care of a higher or lower class of 
work. On operations which were paid 
at an hourly rate, the rate was set at 
a lower figure than the base rate to 
discourage an employee from putting 
in more time than necessary. 


With. the. average time and base | 


rate set, a plecework price was figured 
for each operation. Counters were 
installed on typewriters to check the 
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were | 


production of stenographers and 
other methods were set up to check 
the production of other employees. 


From the quantity produced, and 
the price per unit, any employee’s 
pay could be figured each day. 


Mechanical Method Provides Accurate 
Control of Warehouse Stocks 


Frank H. Fleer Corporation 


AN INGENIous method for the con- 
trol of manufactured stocks in public 
warehouses is that used by the Frank 
H. Fleer Corporation, Philadelphia. 
This manufacturer uses the facilities 
of a chain of 28 public warehouses 
for the national distribution of its 
products to more than 15,000 cus- 
tomers. 

Records used for fiscal accounting 
and sales analysis under the plan are 
also used for stock control. All the 
records are kept on cards of the kind 
used with sorting and tabulating ma- 
chines. Numerical codes are em- 
ployed throughout, and all sales or 
accounting data are indicated on these 
cards by punching certain series of 
numbers. Automatic indexes on the 


sorting machine separate these cards 


into 600 subdivisions for filing. After 
the cards have been sorted, the com- 
pilation of lists or other data is ac- 
complished by running these cards 
through a tabulating machine at the 
rate of 425 a minute. 

Shipments from the factory to the 
warehouses are recorded in detail on 


NAME 
SALARY PER MONTH 


John Jones POSITION 


$127.50 


OPER. 
NO. 


OPERATION 

1 (Extend payroll 
(cards 

Sort cards 78 * 


(Post eards to 
(payroll sheets 219 


Post deductions 40, 
Add payroll sheets.48 
Make checks 260 
Post earnings 55-6 
File cards 08 
Make clock cards .32 
Daily allowance. 306 
Check pay shortage 


Transfer cards 


TOTAL 


BASE RATE PER HOUR 


AV.TIME PER PRICE 


eo2 Min.Card 


these cards, listing the number of car- 
tons of each class and commodity. 
For instance, if a shipment to Ware- 
house No. 14 contained the following: 
500 cartons Class 4 Commodity 78 
2000 ” ” 17 ” 42 
1000 9 ” 8 ” 14 
three separate tabulating cards would 
be required to record this shipment 
for the records. One card is used to 
record the quantity, class and com- 
modity of each of the three kinds of 
products shipped. The class number 
indicates the manner in which the 
product is packaged, and the com- 
modity number refers to the type of 
product. A certain product may be 
available in three different styles of 
package, meaning that the product has 
three different class numbers to iden- 
tify each type of packing. These 
cards. then show the amount of stock 
with which the warehouse is debited, 
just as though the entries were made 
in stock ledger. 
Credits to the warehouse for with- 
drawals from stock are shown by the 
sales analysis cards prepared for each 


Payroll Clerk 


75 cents 


JAN. FEB. 
QUAN. AMT. QUAN. AMT, 


20040 
20010 


11265 45.06 
11265 11.27 


10416 41.66 
10416 10.42 


+ 


00024 11265 27.04 10416 25.00 
250° 4 2.00 
20060 1511 .9.07 


20075. 1511 11.33 


2.00 

9.04 
11,50, |} 
69 4 2.76 2.76 
«0010 


«0040 


11265 11.27 
1556 6.22 


10416 10.42 

1556 
238 21 7.98 20 7.60 
270 1.2 084 PKS) e2l 
e70 


6.22 


126.63 


How the earnings of a payroll clerk were figured under the piecework plan 
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STOCK CONTROL 


SALES ANALYSIS 


shipment. Authorization to the ware- 
house for withdrawals is governed -by 
three different procedures. The first 
concerns a preferred list of customers 
that are permitted to draw on these 
stocks at any time on their own 
orders. The Fleer Company furnishes 
a list of these accounts to the ware- 
house, and as goods are issued to such 
accounts the warehouse forwards a 
list of withdrawals to the factory. 

The second method concerns a 
rating list given to the company’s 
salesmen. When a salesman sells an 
order to an account having the proper 
rating, delivery of the goods will be 
made from the warehouse upon the 
salesman’s order. The salesman for- 
wards a copy of the order to the sales 
office at the factory, and the ware- 
house also forwards a delivery sheet 
showing the items delivered from 
stock, 

The third procedure applies to ac- 
counts that must be approved by the 


credit department at the factory.. 


Such orders are forwarded to the 
credit office, where they are either re- 
jected or approved for delivery. If 
approved, the orders are forwarded 
to the warehouse for delivery. 


The home office does billing 


Regardless of the plan under which 
withdrawals from stock are author- 
ized, the actual billing and accounting 
for each shipment is taken care of at 
the main office of the factory. When 
a warehouse reports delivery of mer- 
chandise to a customer, an invoice is 
written and, of course, mailed to the 
customer. 

A tabulating cardi is punched on a 
mechanical device to indicate the date 


as 


of delivery, invoice number, cus- 
tomer’s code number, and the amount 
of the invoice. This is designated the 
accounts receivable card and takes the 
place of the old style customers’ 
ledger. The accounts receivable card 
also contains spaces to record the date 
the account is paid and to list the 
amount of deduction for discount, 
freight and allowances. Thus the 
debit and credit for each shipment is 
balanced on the card. 

Following this the sales analyses 
are prepared, and these are the cards 
that establish the credit to the ware- 
house for withdrawals from stock. 
These cards are similar to the ac- 
counts receivable cards, the only 
difference being in the arrangement 
of the numbers thereon. 

Sales and stock movements are in- 
dicated on these cards by punching 
certain numbers according to the 
numerical code used for the purpose. 
For instance, if Warehouse No. 14 


makes a shipment .,on. Oct. 15,. on, 


order from Salesman No. 22, to the 


ACME 


Replies to President’s questionnaire—‘‘How’s Business?’’—flood NRA office 
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These punched cards are also used for stock control 


BX Company, Akron, Ohio, ot the 
following merchandise: 

10 cartons Class 4 Commodity 78 $20 
4 ee aa tf 47 18 
two separate sales analysis cards must 
be prepared. One card will record 
the 10 cartons of Class 4, Commodity 
78, while the second card will record 
10 cartons of Class 17, Commodity 
47. Each card will contain the date, 
territory or warehouse number, sales- 
man’s number and the customer’s 
name and address in numerical code. 


Warehouse reports quickly checked 


At the end of the month the ware- 
houses forward to the factory tabu- 
lated lists of shipments received and 
goods withdrawn from stock, together 
with an inventory of stock on hand. 
The checking of these warehouse re- 
ports is accomplished very quickly. 
The cards showing shipments to the 
warehouses are run through the tabu- 
lating machine which prints the total 
of each class and' commodity. 

After this the sales analysis cards 
are run through a sorting machine to 
separate all the cards with one terri- 
tory number from all others, and 
after this has been done they are 
sorted by class and commodity. The 
cards are then placed in the tabulating 
machine which automatically prints 
the total withdrawals of each kind of 
merchandise from. stock. 

The inventory of the previous 
month, plus shipments made during 
the month, less withdrawals during 
the month, gives a total which should 
agree with the inventory reported by 
the warehouse. If there are differ- 
ences between the office figures and 
those reported by the warehouse, the 
sales analysis cards are quickly 
checked against the reported with- 
drawals. If the warehouse reports 
withdrawals of which the factory has 
no record, delivery sheets are re- 
quested so that the customers may be 
billed for the goods received. 
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Who Buys the Insurance in Your Company ? 


Today’s conditions require that responsibilities be carefully placed. 
Companies in 17 cities answered this question of buying authority for 


insurance as they handle it. 


Their practice will interest every mneery 
carrying sizeable insurance policies. 


Question—How many executives are concerned in the placing 
of your insurance? 


One 
Two 


More 
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ONE MAN RESPONSIBLE IN 63% OF THE COMPANIES 


Question—What executives are concerned in the placing of 
your insurance? 


Treasurer 


Comptroller 
Assistant Treasurer 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Auditor 
Secretary 
President 


Vice-President 
General Manager 


‘SS 3  .. Tiekneeianciameneperr rea eeaenerssirsscret re: 


12% 
8% a 
1% = 
6% = 
5 % a 
4% 
2%e 
2%u 


Insurance Manager 1%: 


Cashier 


1%! 


Assistant to President 1%, 
TREASURERS CARRY 53% OF ALL AUTHORITY 


RIOR to 1930, perhaps the great 

bulk of business insurance was 
“sold” and not “‘bought.” But under 
today’s conditions, when not only 
costs but best possible protection are 
really important matters, more and 
more companies are recognizing the 
necessity of careful buying. 

As a result, the buying of insur- 
ance is being delegated to some one 
individual, or to several, qualified to 
exercise discriminating judgment. 

As the two preceding issues have 
told, “System and Business Man- 
agement” has made a study of what 
subscribers in ‘large, medium-sized 
and small cities, are doing about in- 
surance. 

Previous 


issues reported what 
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these subscriber companies are doing 
(1) as to types of insurance policies 
carried, (2) as to whether they had 
effected insurance savings, and if so 
how. 

Here we give the summary of 
their reports as to what they are do- 
ing in delegating authority for in- 
surance buying and who are the re- 
sponsible executives. 

As the chart herewith points out, 
in 63% of these companies, one man 
carries sole responsibility for insur- 
ance buying. ‘This in itself indicates 
the specialization which is taking 
place in this work. 

The additional tabulation—of all 
executives concerned, with the per- 
centage of cases where each exercises 


authority—further emphasizes this 
point. Treasurers carry more author- 
ity for insurance buying than all 
other executive classes combined. 

Of course, it must be remembered 
that titles do not exactly correspond 
in different companies. But the fact 
that comptrollers carry the next 
higher percentage is evidence that 
this responsibility is almost invariably 
delegated to some executive who ex- 
ercises close operating control over 
the company’s activities, whatever 
title he may have. 

A limited number of copies of this 
full report are available to subscrib- 
ers, without charge. Write at once 
if you are interested in securing a 


copy. 
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ANSWERS TO “‘HOW’S BUSINESS?” 


AND “WHAT’S AHEAD?” 


Business Facts 


HE debate over the President’s 

monetary policies has reached the 
mass-meeting and torchlight parade 
stage with “sound money” advocates 
assuring us that the President’s pol- 
icy has us on the Road to Ruin or 
worse, while the “inflationists’”’ vision 
increased hard times and the death 


of the capitalistic system if money 


is not made cheaper. 

The President refuses to state 
definitely just what he is going to do 
and just how he is going to do it, and 
the demand that he reveal his plans 
is completely unreasonable, as any- 
one who is aware of economic exi- 
gencies as well as the politics of the 
situation knows. 


Unfavorable effect on business? 


Many business men have raised 
the cry that uncertainty regarding 
the country’s monetary policy is hav- 
ing an unfavorable effect on business. 
In view of this, the following state- 
ment in the monthly review of busi- 
ness conditions, published by the 
National City Bank, a staunch advo- 
cate of “sound money,” is of con- 
siderable interest : 

“The R.F.C. gold buying policy 
and the monetary controversy that 
has been aroused haye had little ef- 
fect upon trade and industrial activ- 
ity, despite the wide fluctuations in 
the market for investment capital 
and the foreign exchanges. A con- 
dition of monetary uncertainty is of 
course unfavorable for business in 
the long run, interfering with the 
making. of long-term contracts, with 
corporate financing and with foreign 
trade. However, the relation of 
these factors to ordinary trade is not 
immediate or direct, for merchants 
buy and sell with regard to their 
needs and the current state of pur- 
chasing power in their territories, 
rather than monetary influence. 
Hence the disturbance in the capital 
markets has not been appreciably re- 
flected in general business.” 

A substantial increase in the vol- 
ume of Christmas trade over last 
year is the basis for the belief that 
the business decline of the past four 
months has spent itself and that 
there will be a real upturn shortly 
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The present outlook concisely summarized 
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after the 1934 calendar comes into 
steady use. 

Most of the accepted yardsticks of 
business activity indicate that the de- 
cline has leveled off. 

Freight carloadings are dropping 
off as they always do at this season 
of the year, but have shown less than 
the normal decline. Weekly produc- 
tion of electric power remains well 
above last year. 

Steel operations have leveled off 
around 27%. With orders for rails, 
public works construction, and re- 
newed buying from the automobile 
factories in the offing, the outlook for 
an increased production rate is highly 
favorable. 

Building figures are better than 
they have been in a long while. Con- 
trary to the usual seasonal decline, 
contracts awarded in the first half of 
November were slightly larger than 
in October and exceeded last No- 
vember by 35.5%. 


Department store sales up 


Reports of department store sales 
in New York City for the first half 
of November showed an improve- 
ment and for the first time since 
August the sales ran 2.2% ahead of 
a year ago in dollars. Stores in other 
localities also reported increases. 

That the rise in prices of farm 
products has been of real assistance 
to the farmers is shown by the sub- 
stantial improvement- in sales_ re- 
ported by mail order houses, the gain 
of Sears Roebuck & Company in the 
second week of November being 
40% over a year ago. 

Our export trade is showing rapid 
improvement and in October reached 
its highest level in two years. There 
is a possibility that it will run into 
tariff barriers set up to compete with 
our depreciated currency. 

But here again John Barleycorn 
has turned to our rescue, and it is 
quite likely that we shall be able to 
do a little horse trading with those 
countries desiring to obtain an in- 
creased share of our vast wine and 
liquor trade. Anyway the quota ar- 
rangement set up by the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration seems 
to point in that direction. 
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Assistant Treasurer, Graton 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


SLOGANS AND SENSE 


ministration’s measures—‘‘sound money,’’ 

‘no inflation,” ‘“‘no boloney dollars,” and 
so on—are well chosen. But they have no more 
connection with the procedures advocated by 
the die hards of the old school than they have 
with the administration’s measures. Like all 
slogans they are not defined. Seldom do the 
participants in smoking room conversations 
know just what is back of their favorite words. 

So far as impartial observers can see today 
the administration’s measures do accomplish 
the purposes of (1) meeting the present unem- 
ployment emergency, and (2) building for a 
higher average standard of living in the future. 

Magnificent and miraculous have been the 
results of the program in meeting the emer- 
gency situation. Few accept the mistaken argu- 
ment that this improvement over a year ago 
is the beginning of an awful inflation calamity. 
Most know that “‘inflation’’ is used by different 
people to refer to.an increase in the currency in 
circulation, to an increase in bank loans, to an 
increase in the average price level, or to no 
definite idea at all. That some of these phe- 
nomena occur in every period of increasing 
business activity, nearly everyone realizes. Few 
have forgotten what happened during three 
years of continuing deflation. It is increasingly 
evident that those who fear uncontrolled infla- 
tion would do better to stand with the admin- 
istration against those groups that are work- 
ing for truly dangerous financial measures. 

A popular understanding of the arguments 
for and against a managed currency and price 
level will not come easily. There is a growing 
popular appreciation that money is a man-made 
device and that its makers may be able con- 


A in slogans of those who oppose the ad- 


sciously to reguiate it instead of—as in the past 
—letting its accidental course unconsciously 
regulate them. There is growing general 
knowledge, for instance, that through the 
use of a managed currency Sweden has kept 
prices stable since September 1931. More 
and more is there a conviction that the adminis- 
tration is well advised, that in its announced 
efforts to return to the 1926 price level, it has 
considered all aspects—including private in- 
debtedness, foreign trade, and so on—of 
the long time, as well .as of the emergency, 
problem 

There is less opposition to the non-emer- 
gency, long time aspects of the administra- 
tion’s program although those effects may be 
more revolutionary... Here again—except for 
small groups—the business world has confi- 
dence. Those who have been close enough to 
business operation to appreciate the economic 
losses in unrestrained competition expect that 
whatever develops from the NRA codes may 
be the most important of all the measures. 

All these matters are so much in the day’s 
headlines that those of the business world will 
talk of them. Nevertheless the business man’s 
real job is building confidence among his associ- 
ates, workers, and customers. The best re- 
covery effort most of us can contribute is in 
enthusiastic sales effort and in effective, sensi- 


ble, optimistic company management. 


One of the best sales managers in the coun- 
try recently wrote his men, “Don’t spend time 
talking national policies—tactfully steer the 
conversation to what your company is doing 
and making.” This same sales manager has 
produced a slogan of his own: “Orders in the 
factory is what counts.” 
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Are You 


SURE OF YOUR 


SHORTER HOURS, readjusted pay- 
rolls, new tax schedules, advancing 
prices—all have a direct influence 
on costs. Timely, accurate, detailed 
cost information is now indispensa- 
ble to sound business management. 

Right now costs are necessarily a 
principal study of businesses. Or- 
ganizations, large and small, are 
endeavoring to line up with the 
New Deal in the light of readjusted 
costs. 

This is a test of management to- 
day. Your production costs may 
fluctuate and mount—for both ma- 
terials and labor. Do your present 
methods enable you to compare 
instantly actual costs with your 
standard costs; those of a year ago 
—a month ago—yesterday? Have 
you at your finger-tips quicker 
figures, cheaper figures, more 


accurate figures—to serve as a 
barometer of selling activities? 

And how about sales costs? Does 
your present method of sales analy- 
sis reveal quickly and conclusively 
your volume and costs by com- 
modity groups, by salesmen and by 
territories? Do you know the profit- 
able territories? Are you sure prices 
are in line with costs? 

These are questions which every 
individual business must answer. 


Questions which the Comptometer | 


—Unit Ticket—Peg-Board combi- 
nation can answer for you, and is 
answering for the country’s leading 
organizations in every field of busi- 
ness and industry. This method is 
simple and rapid. It is highly flex- 
ible, easily adaptable, absolutely 
accurate. It is designed from a vast 
experience with every phase of cost 


Costs? 


accounting—for the purpose of find- 
ing and plugging the leaks in the 
profits of your business. 

May we send you pertinent in- 
formation? It may point the way 
to more economical means of as- 
sembling costs and other informa- 
tive figures. Check the folders 
you wish sent. Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company, 1732 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 

1732 North Paulina Street 

Chicago, Il. 
Please send literature checked: 

0) Unit Ticket Method of Labor Distribution 

() An Order Routine That Reduced Costs and 
Errors 

(0 The Peg-Board Method of Accounting 

() A New Method of Compiling a Sales Analysis 


Name 
Address 
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COMPTOMETER METHODS SPEED PRODUCTION OF COST FIGURES 


OMP 


(TRADE-MARK) 


TOMETER 
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Exacting Days 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


\ 


New codes in effect, meetings with com- “New faces in the plant, new names on 


petitors, elimination of unfair practices. 


the payroll, new working hours. 


so fast, done so 
much in a short 
period of time. 
Now that man- 
agement is 


New tools 


By tae as pausing to catch 
are being forged. by .... . a* ° 
uiimeeiaaetttse sect, 108 breath, it has 


the exacting day-to-. 
day changes. 


analysis. Among the things to scruti- 
nize without further delay are Printed 
Forms. 


The Quality-Utjlity Paper for business 


It is our word of honor to the public 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


U.S. 50¢.) 
Name 


Position 


USINESS has - 
never moved 


time for a bit of - 
reflection and 


HamMeERMILL Parer Company, Eric, Penna. 

I am attaching this coupon to my company 
letterhead and would like to receive your triple 
offer of helpful ideas and actual printed forms. 
(Sent free anywhere in the United States. Outside 


(Attach coupon to your company letterhead) 


IT 1S TIME TO LOOK OVER 
YOUR PRINTED FORMS! 


Have they kept pace with changes? 
Should some be discarded; others 
added? Do the forms that reach cus- 
tomers reflect the spirit of your organ- 
ization—or is the paper flimsy, off- 
white, characterless? 


When you make this analysis, con-; 


sider the wisdom of standardizing on 
Hlammermill Bond. In the first place, 
it is always the same whether in the 
whiter white, or any of the 13 colors 
with envelopes to match. It is the 
most widely available paper, with 
wholesale stocks in 97 cities. 


Hammermill Bond has the feel and 

crackle of quality. It takes clean eras- 
ures without leaving telltale scuffs. Its 
surface takes perfect printing, clear 
sharp typing, and smooth pen or pen- 
cil writing. 
FREE...TO EXECUTIVES! (1) the Port- 
folio “Printed Forms at Work,” (2) the 
Portfolio “Better Let- 
terheads,” and (3) “Are 
you Forging a Stronger 
Business in This Day of 
National Recovery?” — 
an important book that 
deals with present-day 
problems of manage- 
ment. Simply attach 
coupon to your com- 
pany letterhead. 


MM-12 
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Analysis Reduces Costs 
(This article starts on page 548) 


and kept the duplicate in his file as a 
tickler to assure disposition (step 6), 
after which it was destroyed (step 7). 

The assistant receiving clerk upon 
inspecting returned goods (step 8) 
would write out a salvage tag and at- 
tach the same.to the goods returned, 
passing the claim record original to 
the receiving clerk (step'9). The re- 
ceiving..clerk would then write a re- 
ceiving record: in .duplicate, forward- 
ing the original to the final ‘inspector 
(step 10) together with the original 
copy of the claim record. The dupli- 
cate receiving record was placed in 
the file by the receiving clerk and kept 
there for one year (step 11). The 
final inspector then forwarded the re- 
ceiving record original to the chief 
order clerk (step 12) to notify the 
order department in case of cus- 
tomer’s inquiry as to replacement. 

Steps 13 to 21 denote the steps re- 
quired in settling finally the validity 
of the claim, the cause of damage or 
defects, and the company decision as 
to whether it should be a partial al- 
lowance, complete replacement, or 
non-allowed item. The original claim 
record was forwarded by the chief 
order clerk to the cashier for issuance 
of credit memorandums (steps 18, 
19, and 20). 

The final inspector then denoted 
the cause of defect agreed upon for 
statistical purposes and forwarded the 
copy to the accounting department 
(step 19) for adjustment of inven- 
tory records and accounts. The sal- 
vage tag with disposition instructions 
denoted thereon by the inspection 
committee (step 13) was sent to the 
planning department with possible 
salvage instructions and replacement 
ordering. 

Upon final disposition instructions 
from the planning department, the 
accounting department was given the 
salvage tag (step 24) for calculation 
of losses and final allocation of re- 
turned goods expense. Step 26 de- 
notes the credit memorandum sent to 
customer from cashier’s office. Step 
27 shows filing of credit duplicate by 
cashier’s office. Steps 28 and 29 in- 
dicate the mailing of credit memo- 
randum to the salesmen covering the 
complaining account. 

The analysis revealed several pos- 
sible avenues for improvement, 
namely : 

1. A slight redesign of forms en- 
abled the typing of three forms in 
one operation. 

2. The typing of returned goods 
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quicker notification to the receiving 
clerk and final inspection. 


Sc teow f 
ok Spee er ae a Cee for speed. 


data immediately upon receipt, before . 
issuance of original customer’s letter 
to the sales manager, would enable a US Pape r 


Such observations prompted the 
development of the second procedure 
chart, which traces the new routine 
proposed. The proposed routine con- 
solidated several forms into one writ- 
ing and speeded up the work con- 
siderably. An analysis of the chart is 
self-explanatory after the preceding 
comments. 

Charts such as these have. been suc- 
cessfully applied in .analyzing order 
and billing routines, production plan-}- 
ning and factory order systems, and 
general -routines. They. invariably 
present the story in such a way that 
analysis is simplified and suggestions 
for improving methods are more ob- 
vious. 

The redesign of any routine should 
be conducted by individuals in close : , 
touch with modern office appliances, Quick! Prices have changed. We’ve got One hour later notices are on eur? way 
methods, and equipment. The meas-| t® Set out a notice without delay. oNeithout:a Rint of besagrdonen cman 
ures devised should be flexible to 
changing conditions, easily understood 


in their execution, definite as to func- : ; 
tion and personnel requirements, spe- In these days that are crammed with neatly printed bulletin sheets and 


cifically defined as to purpose and| activity ...news... change ++. you letterheads (of Hammermill Mimeo- 
controlled by a central authority. simply have to send out bulletins, an- —_ graph Paper) your rush messages can 

The correction of basic methods} Mouncements, trade information. And have all the dignity and character of a 
and routines accompanied by definite} youcan’t hold them up. Attimessuch long-time job. 


charts of routines, graphic form lay- bulletins must get out on short notice Hammermill Mimeograph Paper 
outs, and definition of responsibilities | —and do, thanks to the office dupli- comes in five colors and white, is 
serves as a good foundation for the} cating machine! quickly available from your printer, 


establishment of proper incentives 
covering the rank and file of clerks, 
section heads, and department super- 
visors. It assures the establishment 
of standards on methods fundamen- 
tally sound. The clear charting of 
steps and forms involved in various 
routines reduced the time necessary 
in making time studies and establish- 
ing standards. 

The form of incentives most com- 
monly usable is the group plan. 
Transcribing machine operations can 
be measured and controlled by indi- 
viduals in some cases. Tabulating key 
punch work has a controversial in- 
dividual incentive possibility. How- 


But the fact that such messages go _lettershop or stationer. There are en- 
out in a hurry is no reason they need velopes to match in corresponding 
look that way! Mimeographed on colors of Hammermill Bond. Ham- 
mermill Mimeograph gives excellent 
results when run at high speeds 
through your equipment. It takes pen 
writing without “feathering.” Ham- 
mermill Mimeograph is made by the 
makers of Hammermill Bond. 


PLEASE SEND 
ME THOSE 100 


WAMMERMiyy 
MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


eee BY ILL BOND 
ever, considering the inter-related na- PES BARR Soe Pee 
ture of most clerical operations, flexi-|, FREE TO MIMEOGRAPH USERS | --m- [—-mn nnn nn nn nnn nn nnn my 


HAMMERMILL Paper Company, Erie, Penna. 


Please send me without charge the 100- 
sheet test package of Hammermill Mimeo- 
graph Paper together with your Portfolio of 
mimeographed work. (Sent free anywhere 


in the United States. Outside U. S. 50¢.) 


bility is absolutely essential. Many executives have been 

The minimum effort reduction] convinced of the superiority of 
through analysis of routines has been} Hammermill Mimeograph 
10%. Savings of as high as 70%| Paper simply by trying it out 


i 
i 
I 
i 
‘ 
I 
i 
| b lished on a regular run. So we invite ; 
nave Deen accompusned. you to use the coupon to secure 
I 
I 
, 
i 
1 
I 


The application of properly de-] a 100-sheet free package to test 
veloped incentives to methods ana-]| out. With it we'll send you a 
lyzed and reconstructed usually re-| portfolio of useful ideas to help 
sults in improved effort realization of you speed up rer mee tag and (Please be sure to attach coupon to your company letterhead ) . 
from 10% to 35%. make them better looking. Hs ssniseacsareinnanesi lbs ss i ns en etnies nel 
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Make and model of machine—___ 
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Here’s the NEW 


BINDER 
That Saves 50% 


and our OFFER 
to let you prove 
it at our expense 


_ Try it and you'll keep it 


JOYCE 


Flexible 

SPRING 3. 
POST 

BINDER 


1. Sheets can be 
added for daily 
use. Has detach- 
able outside lock. 

2. When binder is 

filled, outside 

lock and cover 
are removed, and 
surplus spring 
posts clipped off. 

With binder 

cover in place, 

you drive in self- 
locking studs, 

4. Canvas back is 
glued on back of 
sheets for per- 
manent binding. 

5. Note Flexibility 
of Spring Posts. 


' == —— 


And it Always Opens Flat. 
Here’s your chance to try this new patented 
binder, learn its advantages and adopt it 
before transfer time. We will send you one 
of these inexpensive, practical and con- 
venient binders for trial in your own office. 
We make this offer without tying any 
strings. All we ask is that you accept the 
binder on approval, try it for ten days and 
if it meets our claims tell us to bill you. If 
this binder doesn’t save you 50% return 
it. Send the coupon now. Transfer time’s 
getting close. 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co., 
96 W. Washington St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gentlemen: 
We accept your 10-day FREE TRIAL 


OFFER. We enclose a sample sheet show- 
ing holes and punching the size we wish to 
bind. We also enclose one of our letter- 
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What the Monetary Policy Means to Business 
(This article starts on page 542) 


then stabilization—i.e., the avoidance 


of both inflation and deflation. | 

But since one price level is (eventu- 
ally) as good as another, why not skip 
reflation and stabilize at once? True, 
if we reflate we cure (or partly cure) 
the injustice as between the borrowers 
and lenders of 1926 (and other early 
dates) ; but as between the borrowers 
and lenders who make a fresh start 
today, raised prices will do an injus- 
tice the other way—an injustice to the 
lender who will get back a diminished 
buying power. Why not let the loss 
rest where it is? 

Answer: We must restore the aver- 
age existing producer to a reasonable 
degree of solvency. Unless we do 
that, all society may soon collapse 
through the collapse of business. The 
best we can do is to take some of the 
burden off the old borrowers even if 
we put some of it on the new lenders. 
Hence, reflation must come before 
stabilization. 

How does the President go about 
his reflating? 

A full explanation cannot be 
crowded into the space at my dis- 
posal; but a few points may be 
touched upon. 

First, the currency we lost after 
1929 was chiefly deposit currency; 
that is, the circulation of business 
checks based on business loans at the 
banks. These constitute nine-tenths 
of our circulating medium. Up to 
1929, loaning had been over-done. 
This did not involve any considerable 
over-production of goods; but it did 
involve collective over-indebtedness. 
In 1929 the over-indebtedness col- 
lapsed in an attempted liquidation 
which defeated itselff; and this in- 
volved a huge deflation of the de- 
posit currency of the land. This was 
the chief starter of the collapse of the 
price level; and it was soon aggra- 
vated by hoarding, which is the worst 
form of deflation. 

But as soon as Mr. Roosevelt 
promised higher prices, reflation set in 
almost automatically; for people 
hastened to buy at the prevailing 
lower prices, thereby reflating the cir- 
culation and putting prices higher, 
thus partly fulfilling the President’s 
promise for him. But besides this 
renewed velocity of circulation, in- 
cluding hoarded deposits and other 
hoarded money, the Federal Reserve 
Banks increased the volume of the 
deposits by renewed lending, at the 


TFor a full analysis, see “Booms and 
Depressions,” by Irving Fisher, Adelphi Co., 
New York, 1933. 


President’s request. This was done 
by easing the rates of interest and by 
the so-called “open-market opera- 
tions.” 

Let us now turn to gold. The chief 
office of gold nowadays (whenever we 
are on the gold standard) is to serve 
as a bank reserve for deposit loans. 
An international scramble for gold 
not only deflates the gold per nation, 
it deflates the deposit currency. by 
cramping the lending power of the 
banks. Going off the gold standard 
(on April 19, 1933) made it much 
easier for the rest of our money to 
rise from its state of deflation. Its 
reflation is now well started. 

Nevertheless, gold itself did not re- 
flate. A gold dollar, if it could circu- 
late today, would still buy very sub- 
stantially more goods than a gold 
dollar in 1926. How, therefore, can 
we get back to the gold standard? If 
we make a paper dollar once more 
redeemable for a gold dollar, the 
paper dollar will be as good—or, 
rather as bad as gold. The way to 
forestall that result is to reduce the 
weight of the gold dollar till it is 
down once more to the purchasing 
power it had in (say) 1926. 

Something like that (I take it) is 
chiefly what the President is aiming 
at by his gold policy. Hitherto an 
ounce of gold has (by decree of law) 
made a little more than 20 dollars; 
but the President has been buying 
raw gold for (say) 25 paper dollars 
and then 27 and then 30 and then 
more; and presumably, when he re- 
stores gold, he will first divide every 
ounce of it into 30 or more dollars, 
instead of $20.67. 

This will amount to a gold infla- 
tion, because the same mass of gold 
will produce more gold dollars. Also 
it will facilitate a further increase of 
deposit currency, because there then 
will be more gold dollars available 
for bank reserves. 

Such is the chief significance of the 
President’s third outgiving, toward 
the interpretation of which this article 
has been maneuvering. He said, in 
effect : 

3. (October 22, 1933) To control 
the gold value of the dollar, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation will 
buy gold, and eventually, if need be, 
both buy and sell it. 

Many supposed objections have 
been raised to both of the President’s 
policies—both reflation and stabiliza- 
tion; but there is room here for men- 
tion of only three. (The international 
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kink is unimportant, and will end 
when stabilization begins, except so 
far as foreign instability may renew 
it. ) 

First (say the critics): You can- 
not. stabilize the money unit—it can’t 
be done. 

Answer: since September 1931 lit- 
tle Sweden has done it—the first na- 
tion to try.t 

Second (they say): This upward 
reflation will be unlimited. 

Answer: The President has prom- 
ised to stop at a level fair on the 
average to existing debtors and 
creditors; and Senators Smith and 
Thomas (supposed to be the arch re- 
flationists) have joined with members 
of the Committee for the Nation in 
approving 1926 as such a level. 


The law of inflation? 


Third (the critics conclude) : Even 
if the President intends to stop at a 
given level, he can’t. Once you start, 
you can’t stop. That’s the law of in- 
flation—it’s inherent in it. 

Answer: It all depends on who’s 
reflating and what for. When Ger- 
many started inflating after the war, 
she was already inflated. The Ger- 
man government had been bankrupt 
by the separation bill, and the pur- 
pose of the second inflation was to 
balance the government budget—a 
maneuver which defeated itself by 
raising today’s government expenses 
faster than it could pay yesterday’s. 
But America, in 1865, after a war 
which had not’ bankrupted her, 
stopped inflation at one stroke of the 
legislative pen; and in 1920 the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks stopped the 1920 
deposit inflation by one lift of the 
rate of interest. Unfortunately these 
corrections were not followed up by 
continuous management. Roosevelt 
is the first official proponent of man- 
agement outside of Sweden. 

Elsewhere I have charted* four- 
teen business factors which have dis- 
tinctly improved since Mr. Roosevelt 
announced his policies. The list in- 
cludes commodity prices, stock prices, 
business failures, business activity, 
car loadings, unemployment, and pay- 
rolls. Some of these afterwards hesi- 
tated, partly because reflation hesi- 
tated, but resumed when reflation re- 
sumed. 

“Inflation” is a word to slay with; 
but those who now wield it and hurl 
it at the President’s head know only 
the words—they don’t know the tune. 


_ See “Inflation?” and also “After Refla- 
tion, What?” both by Irving Fisher, Adelphi 


Co., New York, 1933.;-also.Charles-T.. Hal-: 


linan, in “The Forum” for September, 
1933; also Gustav Cassell in “The Chris- 
Ayr Science Monitor’? for September 29, 


*“After Reflations; What?” supra. — 


These new 


margmeal punches 


Here’s an entirely new type of busi- 
ness form. A form distinguished by 
the marginal punches. A form spe- 
cifically designed to utilize the full 
efficiency and speed of your modern 
record writing machine. 

Kant-Slip Continuous Business 
Machines Forms are brought to 
you through a revolutionary new 
development. Now you can be sure 
of perfect register, perfect alignment 
up to even twenty carbons. Every 
carbon will have the same informa- 
tion in the same place. For the mar- 
ginal punches of Kant-Slip Forms 
automatically mesh with aligning 
pins on the Registrator . . . making 
possible line for line alignment! 
There’s not a chance for a slip, or a 
single costly error. 

Already Kant-Slip Forms are a 
proved success in more than a thou- 
sand business institutions. They’re 
used as invoices, requisitions, pur- 
chase and production orders, ship- 
ping forms and other business rec- 
ords. And they’re available for 
billing, accounting, bookkeeping and 
tabulating machines, 
typewriters and tele- 
typewriters. Why not 
let our representative 


Automatically, aligning pins rise and 
mesh perfectly with the marginal punches 
of Kant-Slip Forms. (For ordinary corres- 
pondence work these pins become inoper- 
ative). The Registrator platen is quickly 
installed in any writing machine. 


explain the application of Kant- 
Slip Forms to your business? Just 

| write... Business Ma- 
0 chines Forms Division, 
“’ The Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, O. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
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Dream 1s Over 


merican Business Goes 


Back to W ork 


Joho 1914—at Sarajevo, an assassin’s pistol 
shot. Soon European War orders are pout- 
ing into America. 


April 1917—America’s entry into World War. 
‘‘Cost-plus,” and a mad scramble to make goods 
regardless of cost, with profits assured. Ever- 
increasing prices and giant profits—and time- 
proved close operation, close control and elimina- 
tion of wastes go into the discard. 


1920 to 1922, a temporary slowing up, but pros- 
perous times as we look back on those years now. 
Then away into the greatest period of expansion 
and credit inflation the New World has ever seen. 


Beautiful years of dreaming. ‘“‘We’re on a new 
high economic level.” ‘It ain’t gonna rain no 
more.” A New Era of ‘“‘Remote Control”’ of busi- 
ness by Super-executives—their pockets stuffed 
with huge paper profits. 


No time for close control or close operation. Who 
dared “‘insult”’ an executive by implying that such ac- 
tivities were worthy of his steel? It was demeaning. 


Autumn 1929—American Business ‘“‘falls out of 


bed.” 


Three years of bewildered 
“rubbing of eyes,” ’til finally 
comes the realization that the 
sweet Utopia of Dreams has 
vanished. 


The ‘‘cold gray dawn of ’33. 
American Business is really 


awake, going back to work. tivo 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


December 1933 


Again close operation, close control and elimination 
of wastes take their dominant places in the fore- 
front of business thinking and business activity. 


Oh yes, news of Russia, of international credits, 
of gold’s fluctuation, are of interest. But, first 
and paramount to the executive who carries the 
responsibility for a business, is, “How can I run 
this business at a profit?’ He’s back to the sound 
fundamentals of the pre-’14 period when a busi- 
ness lived, (or died), not by market or materials 
speculation but by close, intelligent operation, (or 


the lack thereof). | 


System €& Business Management, born in 1900 
to serve American executives, is today—as it 
has been for 33 years—the only general busi- 
ness publication devoted to the “running of a 
business.” | 


What’s in a title? Here a President or a Comp- 
troller—there a Treasurer or a General Man- 
ager, or even a man-without-a-title. But each is 
‘running a business.” These are the men to whom 
you must look for orders. 


These are the men who 
read System & Business 
Management. To reach 
them directly, effectively and 
economically, System & 
Business Management's ad- 
vertising pages offer you an 
unparalleled buy. 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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N. R. A. Payrolls Compiled 
without figuring! 
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icke. 


Time Saving Devices 


AVOID NEW CODE 
~ COMPLICATIONS 


Meilicke ready-made answers to routine 
problems cut calculating time in half. 
Payroll caleulators are built on piece work, 
hourly or weekly basis. 

The New 35 Hour “and 40 Hour weekly 
basis calculators are noW ready; answers 
in 4 hour steps. 

Hourly basis calculators have answers in 
¥% hour or 1/10 hour steps. 

End mistakes—double speed with precal- 
culated, verified answers. 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


Send for full information 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3468 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
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OTEL CLEVELAND 
offers the happy (and 
seldom-met) combination 
of convenience and charm. 
It is directly connected 
with Cleveland’s great 
new Union Terminal in 
the heart of the city. Yet 
it has the quiet, secluded 
luxury and intimacy of a 
private club. 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


Two. restaurants Dp a 
and Coffee Shop.P \ #& 
Rooms from $2.50!, 


Servidor Service, 
..Floor _ Clerks. 


We Spent More and Earned More in 1933 
(This article starts on page 539) 


too high. We had made an appropria- 
tion at Detroit to cover the expense 
of the try-out, and we had $500 left 
in it at the end of the month. We 
sold more units than we had expected. 
The campaign was charged with a 
number of unusual expenses, includ- 
ing several round-trips between De- 
troit and Holland of the men who 
were putting on the stunt. Yet the 
net yield to the dealer was higher 
than we had guaranteed him, conse- 
quently the test did not cost us a cent. 

In short, the Holland test was a 
thorough success. It proved to our 
satisfaction that it is practically im- 
possible to spend too much money in 
a town on advertising and sales pro- 
motion, if the effort is turned into 
orders by intelligent selling. 

Once this had been proved, it was 
necessary to do some more testing to 
reduce the theoretical test to practical 
terms to see just how well the idea 
could be used in everyday business. 
For this purpose we made an arrange- 
ment with our Kentucky distributor, 
and put on a state-wide campaign 
there. This could not be done so in- 
tensively as the Holland test, of 
course, for it had sto be on a scale 
which would not require stripping our 
home office of sales employees and 
also it had to be put on in terms of a 
sort that would induce the dealer to 
place a firm order for a given number 
of refrigerators in exchange for a 
definite program of assistance. 

I particularly recall the way it was 
handled at Paris, Kentucky, a town 
of 6000 people. Ours is a seasonal 
business, and this was an. off-season. 
Our proposition to our local dealer 
there was that if he would buy 15 
units, we would give him the adver- 
tising and sales promotional help 
that we had determined was practical. 
He already had 6 units in stock, so 
we were actually asking him to stock 
in a dull month more refrigerators 
than he had sold during the previous 
year. He was game, he took us up. 

Well, he got those machines a week 
before the campaign was to open. He 
was so pepped up by the sight of 
them all that before our campaign 
fired its opening gun, he had actually 
sold 10 of them—in a single week, 
without a bit of help from any 
source! Before the job was finished, 
he had not only disposed of the rest 
of his stock but also he had to get 
more units to fill his orders. It worked 
a good deal that way all through the 
state of Kentucky. 

“With the Holland and Kentucky 


tests to guide us, we were ready for 
the next spring’s campaign the coun- 
try over. We worked out a program 
of activity essentially like the Ken- 
tucky job, talked it over with our dis- 
tributors, left it to them to sell the 
campaign to their dealers and to pre- 
pare their dealers’ salesmen for the 
selling task. It went over almost with- 
out a failure anywhere in the country. 

That national selling campaign, in 
1932, showed us what could be done 
by working out a real plan and hold- 
ing our distribution organization to 
it. The plan has been at the bottom 
of everything we have since done. 

For 1934 we have carried the idea 
even a step further. As this is written 
in November, our distributors are to 
begin coming to the factory about 
seven a day. We have developed a set 
of plans, of which there are a number 
of integral programs. 

When the distributor is at Detroit, 
he will go over the whole set of plans. 
Then he will go over a list of the 
dealers’ towns. Plus what we may be 
able to add, he will decide that Jones- 
ville should have plans 1, 3, 6, 7 and 
10. These will constitute the Jones- 
ville advertising and promotional pro- 
gram, including direct mail pieces, 
advertisements: in the local news- 
papers, and so on. This amount of 
effort will call for an order from the 
Jonesville dealer for a specified num- 
ber of refrigerators, based on the ex- 
penditure we shall make there. _ 

At Detroit, just as soon as the dis- 
tributors have gone back home, we 
shall make up kits which will meet 
the specifications thus drawn up for 
each town. To the distributor in ques- 
tion will go perhaps 50 kits, one for 


each dealer on his list. and for each 


town where he plans to get a dealer. 
The distributor’s men will take these 
kits out in the field. 

We know from experience that 
practically every dealer will sign— 
and we know from our previous tests 
of the plan that it will yield the dealer 
at least as good results as we have 
asked him to commit himself to. 

Or consider our Christmas cam- 
paign, which you probably have seen 
in the magazines. We always try to 
sell refrigerators as Christmas gifts, 
and have had a good deal of success 
at it because we know that the house- 
wife wants a refrigerator as much as 
anything you could offer her. 

When -we: came to «consider the 
Christmas problem, a good many 
months ago, we weighed the facts. 
During the past year we ‘sold a cer- 
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Business 
Consultants 


‘“‘The Application of Incentive Wage Payment 
Plans to Office Work,’’ a pamphlet, will be sent 
executives. 


W. H. Leffingwell Inc. 


W. H. LEFFINGWELL, PRES. 


Office Surveys and Consulting Management 
Engineering Service 


475 Fifth Avenue New York City 


H. A. Hopf and Company 


Management Engineers 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Executives are invited to ask on their company 
letterhead for our booklet, ‘‘New Trails To Protits.’’ 


Assisting Management to Increase 
Profit and Decrease Waste 


George V. Gould 


Management Engineer 


Box 1284, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Write for Description of Service 


A Prominent Executive, Formerly Against The 
Solicitation of Outside Consultants Recently Stated 
‘“*‘The Codes Have Placed a Premium on The Solici- 
tation of Management Consultants’ Even As The 
Introduction of Income Taxes Placed a Premium — 
on Accountancy.”’ 


R. H. Rositzke & Associates 


Budgetary Control Executive & Key Man Incentives 


Profit Surveys 
36 West 44th St. New York City 


Exeert Hospsarp Ii 
SAYS: 


* EF YOU would 
really feel the spell of the 
Capital, go to The Willard 


— walk where tradition’s 


step still strides the corri- 
dors, dine in the famous 


“Crystal Room,” _ stroll 
through “Peacock Alley,” 
internationally famous, 
and enjoy the modernized 
comforts in furnishings 
and service at “The Resi- 
dence of Presidents.” 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. SOMBRVILLE, Managing Director 
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tain number of units. Since the aver- 
age of orders is about 1 sale to 10 
sales efforts which almost get there 
but not quite, we knew that our best 
market lay among the million and 
more prospects who had been tre- 
mendously interested in Kelvinators 
but who for one reason or another 
had not bought. We have had two 
price raises during the year. The 
salesman has not felt like going back 
to those people he failed to sign, be- 
cause—so he reasons—if he could not 
sell them at the lower price, how can 
he sell them now? 

Our problem, then, was to get our 
salesmen entry to these million-odd 
almost-customers. The answer is our 
offer to give away 50 Kelvinators to 
the 50 women in America who want 
them most. The salesman goes out to 
call on each of these women who al- 
most bought. He explains she is to 
write a letter telling how much she 
wants a Kelvinator, and why. He 
gives her a numbered paid reply en- 
velope in which to mail the letter to 
Detroit. He reports her name to us 
through dealer and distributor. And 
when her letter arrives, we send a 
copy right back to the salesman. 

And as a means of removing the 
hazard that, “I won’t buy until I see 
whether I get one free,” we promise 
that any winner who has actually 
bought a Kelvinator before the prizes 
are awarded will be given the machine 
she has bought, instead of the small 
unit offered generally. 

During the year 1933 we-did not 
shorten our advertising sail. Our 
original appropriation was the largest 
ever in our history. Instead of cut- 
ting it when the moratorium and 
other troubles arose, we actually spent 
more this year than our original plan 
called for. For the first time in the 
history of our industry, we were the 
largest advertiser of electric refrig- 
erators. The results speak for them- 
selves. 1933 was our biggest year. 

We have never once slackened our 
selling effort, we have never once ad- 
mitted that we could conceivably fall 
short of having a best-yet year. Our 
advertising in the magazines, the 
newspapers, by mail, and all other 
media has been geared to that pur- 
pose. And the combination has de- 
livered the power we expected. 

To us it looks as if 1934 will be 
a better year than was 1933. We are 
making our plans accordingly. And if 
the results should prove us wrong— 
as I feel exceedingly sure they will 
not—it will be your turn to call my 
attention to it. Instead, I’m betting 
you'll be sorry if you don’t take the 
steps to bring your business the full 
benefits that we see just ahead. 


DEEL EE EEE TEE 
“The best thing in the world for 
storage filing and transfer work” 


99 


STANDARD 
SIZES 


for 


Checks 


Letters 
Vouchers 
Invoices : 
Time Cards 
Sales Slips 


All old papers 
and records 


Storage Filing Boxes 
Send for FREE Sample 


you can save money this year-end by using 
LIBERTY Boxes for transfer. Sizes for 
every need. Records are kept safe, in order, free 
from dust, instantly accessible. More than 53,000 
leading business firms use LIBERTY Boxes. 


y 


We will send free sample and full informa- 
tion without obligation. Fill out and mail 
coupon. Or ask your stationer. This offer 
extended only to business firms. 


PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
BANKERS BOX CO., Inc. 
536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send free sample LIBERTY Box and full informa- 
tion. No obligation. I prefer size for.............. 


pl ear Ce ee roe ee so + ieee 38a ee 
Your Name 


HOPED: 


> PITTS BURGH, PA. 


DOUBLE *4 uP 
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A New PURSE 50 
For The New Deal C 


3 


POST PAID 
ie FINEST 

Cc K 
LEATHER 


Strong Snap 
Fastener for 
Closing 


Silk Stitched 
Currency Pocket 


Secret Card 
and Memo 
Pocket 


Coin Pocket with 
Strong Snap 


FREE 
22K GOLD 
NAME 
Any Fraternal 
Emblem in golt 
25c¢ extra. City 

25¢ extra. 


Hidden Card 
and Memo 
Pocket 


EXTRAORDI- 


paee//T > ~NARY OFFER: 
SAR 12-month Cal- 
re festzeed endar FREE 

fra 8 each year 


FINEST GENUINE BLACK LEATHER 
With Your Name in 22K Gold FREE ! 

&é 1? A Billfold and Coin Purse 
The COLLEGIATE for young and old—Men 
and Women—Boys and Girls—everybody in the fam- 
ily. Size 3x3 44’—just right for any pocket or ladies’ 
bag. Ample room for paper money; safe, secure pocket 
for coins, 2 card pockets and popular 12-month calen- 
dar (free every year to old customers on receipt of 
postage). Remarkable wear—elegant appearance. A 
most unusual bargain for 50c, and for a short time only. 
‘cee eres SOURON TODAYI1 


HALVORSEN, Dept. 194-12 
605 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO. 


Send me at once ___--_-_._ ‘‘Collegiate’’ Purses 
and engrave in 22K gold as directed. I enclose money 
order herewith (postage stamps in good condition 
also accepted) but it is absolutely understood that if 
I am not more than pleased, you will at once and 
without quibble refund my money. I take no risk 
whatsoever. You will also send me, without obliga- 
tion to me or my friends, your large catalog illus- 
trating fine Ladies’ Bags, Men’s Dressing Cases, 


Wallets, Cigarette, Card and Key What Emblem? 
In gold, 25c extra 
Name In Gold 


Cases, Zipper Portfolios, Playing 
Cards, etc., so that I may select 
other high grade leather gifts. 
(FREE) Please ““PRINT’’ to avoid mistakes in goldstamping. 


Address ; 
(25c extra if goldstamped) 


LEARN 
DEARBORN 
SHORTHAND 


The New Quick System 
Written with the ABC’s 


Make shorthand ‘“‘your” tool to earn a 
\ better income. If you know your 


ABC’s you can learn Dearborn Speed- 
writing, the quick easy shorthand, in 
30 lessons by Home Study through our 


Extension Dept. 

No difficult characters to learn, no 
shading. Endorsed by employers and 
educational institutions. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 
Dept. W1, 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
Please send me without obligation Free Demonstration 


Lesson and Booklet about Dearborn Speedwriting, 
written with the ABC’s. 


Don’t Let Them Say “MANANA” | 
» (This article starts on page 550) 


The more clean-cut, the more 
clearly stated the gain and loss aspects 
of the inducement offer, the more cer- 
tain and widespread will be its action 
response. 

‘By sending the Examination Card 
now you make yourself a gift of this 
fine belt.”” That statement is clear, 
unequivocal, easily and quickly under- 
stood and almost impossible of misin- 
terpretation. Therefore its action re- 
sponse ratio should be high. 

“By postponing, putting off—you 


deprive yourself of this free gift.’” 


That statement, too, is unambiguous. 
It requires no fine-haired reasoning, 
no weighing of its truthfulness. This 
evident truthfulness contributes to a 
high ratio action response. . 

If the prospect-of-gain or the pos-' 
sibility-of-loss is hazy, vague, indefi- 
nite, remote in time or place, hard to 
believe or uncertain—the action value 
of the inducement is reduced—in pro- 
portion to the remoteness or indefi- 
niteness. Some inducement offers are 
so remote, improbable or fantastic 
that they are laughable; they not only 
fail of their purpose—they had best 
be omitted altogether, for they are 
almost sure to reduce the believability 
of the balance of the letter. 

In every successful inducement 
paragraph the implication of the limi- 
tation of time must be injected, for 
the time factor is of the very essence 
of inducement strategy. Time is the 
specific enemy that the inducement 
strategy is battling against—for it is 
time that allows the emotional action 
urge to seep away unutilized. Some- 
times you can set a deadline date as 
in the shirt letter ; sometimes you can 
merely infer a date; and sometimes, 
I regret to confess, the implication of 
time limit is so out of tune with the 
facts of the offer that it is impossible 
to use it successfully. Sometimes you 
can dig up a limping substitute for 
the time factor, but it almost always 
limps quite visibly. Experience shows 
that the limitation of time is almost 
the only invariable antidote for the 
delay disease. 

Further down in the scale is the 
staple, salt-in-the-barrel type of prop- 
osition that seems to offer little op- 
portunity for the use of inducement 
strategy. There are many such—but 
this should not serve as an alibi for 
the letter-writer’s failure to develop 
an inducement offer or group of of- 
fers ts defeat procrastination and 
clinch the urge to action that the 


J 


previous persuasive paragraphs of the 
letter have built up. 

In their Christmas Box offer, The 
Roycrofters utilized the simple but 
forceful fact that the Christmas Box 
was being tried for the first time and 
on a small scale: 


We have but a few hundred containers— 
better send now to avoid disappointment. 
Send remittance, or have us send your box 
C.0.D. We will wrap in choice Roycroft 
style and if sent to your friends we will 
enclose your greeting card and mail so as 
to arrive in time for a Merry Christmas 
opening. But as I said, there are only a 
few made up—now is the accepted time! 


William H. Wise & Co., distribu- 


’ tors of Elbert Hubbard’s Little Jour- 


neys, were faced with much the same 
problem, but solved it in a believable 
and effective way. The small print- 
ing lot is a credible theory; it rings 
true and the urge to act that springs 
out of this situation is a natural one, 
easily understood and readily be- 
lieved. The whole letter is quoted be- 
cause every paragraph is built around 
the inducement idea: 


Dear Friend: 

You and I have had quite a correspond- 
ence (most one-sided, however) about El- 
bert Hubbard’s Little Journeys to the 
Homes of the Great, and I thought I had 
written you my last work on the subject. 
However, somethin: has developed this 
week that I think you ought to know about. 

Many friends have written me that while 
they want the Memorial Edition, they— 
frankly—cannot afford the Artcraft bind- 
ing. They know what Elbert Hubbard 
could mean to them, and they want his 
Little Journeys, but—isn’t there some way 
I could arrange to give them a less expen- 
sive binding? 

I’ve been hunting for a way, and I think 
I have got it all arranged. I want our 
friends to have these books, and I am pre- 
pared to make every concession that is 
within reason. So—after a discussion with 
our master-binder, I have this very special 
proposition to put before you: 

If I can give a binding order right now 
for 100 sets to go through during the after- 
Christmas slack season, we will use the 
Memorial “insides’—the same printing and 
paper that go into the Artcraft set—and 
bind the books in beautiful basketweave 
Buckram, at a further saving of $27.30 on 
the special price I quoted you for the Art- 
craft. It will just be something to keep 
our bindery busy. 

The entire 14 volumes of Little Journeys 
bound in this durable and beautiful mate- 
rial will cost you only $79.80. And I have 
arranged with our distributors, Wm. H. 
Wise & Co., of New York City, to accept 


_small monthly payments of only $5.00 and 


the first payment may be made after the 
books have been delivered to you with all 
the carriage charges prepaid. 

You understand that you get exactly the 
same contents and interior workmanship, 
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OFFICE space 
in New York 


An easy place for em ployees 
to reach 


The new McGraw-Hill Building is 
right in the hub of interborough rapid 
transit lines. Three different subway 
systems converge at its doorstep. 


Three blocks away are the West Shore 
ferries to New Jersey. The Pennsyl- 
vania, Long Island, New York Central 
and New Haven railroad terminals are 
within easy walking distance or may 
be reached by subway or trolley. The 
9th Avenue “L” is half a block away 
as is New York’s newest and fastest 
subway, the Independent System. The 
commuting time of tenants from their 
home stations to the McGraw-Hill 
Building averages: 


Csment Tee, Sin! Bee ss kk cn cosa oe 
me ky Ba eae . teal 
Tekiee, GBs Rea 
W. Englewood, N. J. (Inc. ferry).50 ”’ 
Montclair, N. J. (Inc. ferry)....50 ”’ 


seeetnte TN TL ary. eS dun aen 
Gpeodswich, “Comm. foi.c.5..0 
ie. EE ee ee. Tah 
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A delightful place for 
office help to work 


Sunlight is something that cannot be 
rented everywhere in New York. Yet 
it is in effect a construction material 
that has been generously used in the 
McGraw-Hill Building. 


Acres of }-in. plate glass are used 
in 4000 windows to floodlight our 33 
floors of space with sunshine, The 
location of the building just outside 
the tall building district provides no 
obstruction on any side to neutralize 
the advantages that Raymond Hood 
designed the building to provide. 


Here you will be associated with a 
diversified tenancy of high grade busi- 
ness firms. Space is easily adapted to a 
wide range of requirements. Columns 
are widely separated, permitting wide 
areas of sun-flooded space for clerical 
staffs. 


For further information write to the 
342 West 42nd Street Corp., New York. 


McGraw-Hill 
BUILDING 


the same number and quantity of illustra- 
tions (many of them in photogravure), the 
same gold tops and analytical index. The 
books will contain the same beautiful qual- 
ity of Roycroft watermarked paper, and 
all the work will be done by the same 
skilled craftsmen who make the full-leather 
editions. Everything is to be the same 
except the covers. 

And I assure you that the Buckram bind- 
ing as The Roycrofters turn it out, is some- 
thing to be proud of. In a handsome Buck- 
ram with vellum titles on the backs, these 


books will be a bright spot in your library!: 


Many of the very finest limited editions we 
produce at The Roycroft Shops are bound 
in Buckram. 

There is just one condition! In order to 
get out these 100 sets NOW—while the 
boys have time to do it—they must. start 
work at once. I must have your reserva- 
tion right away to insure your getting one 
of these beautful sets at this extraordinary 
figure. I hope you will let me hear from 
you by return mail. ' 

The Guide book and Hubbard Portable 
Book Shelf will be sent along with your 
books without additional charge. 


Sincerely yours, 
ELBERT HUBBARD II. 


In almost every selling letter there 
is room for some type or degree of 
inducement. Letters which contain it 
will inevitably turn the emotional 
buying urge into action in a higher 
percentage of cases than those letters 
which do not have it. 


Treasurer's Checking Points 
(This article starts on page 546) 


securely fastened  to- 
gether with cash or 
check received ? 


6. Is modern stapling advis- 
able? 


7. Are coin or stamps received 
placed in envelopes to 
prevent loss? 


8. Is cash or check abstraction 
possible ? 


9. Do you carefully follow 
up complaints that cash 
was sent but not re- 
ceived? 

10. Do you use the facilities of 
the post office in investi- 
gating such complaints? —— 


Recording Receipts by Mail 


1. Is recording into cash re- 
ceipts records conducted 
in a cage? 

2. Is cash received direct and 
immediately after mail 
opening ? 

. Is abstraction possible here? 

4. Is recording under compe- 
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U NTANTS: 


save time; increase 
your ability to handie 
new problems, new conditions 


with this 1873-page handbook of mod- 
ern practice. Gives information you 
need to handle any situation, everyday 
or emergency, from simple bookkeep- 
ing to higher accounting. Principles, 
working procedure, forms, controls, 
reports, audits, etc.—33 big sections in 
one handy volume for desk or brief 
case — the Accountants’ Handbook. 
Widely used by executives, credit 
men, bankers—over 110,000 copies 
bought. Nothing else like it at any 
rice. Best opinion on all angles— 
egal, financial, banking, accounting. 
Editorial Board of over 70 experts. 
Content would fill 10 books, usual style. 
Write today for 32-page sample 
section, with full details, including 
low cost, of this great Handbook, 
No charge; no salesman will call. 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M687 
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BEST LORE 


| 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. i 
Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample | 
I section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full 
j information about this book and its low cost. 
i Warnie -(nleset Orineyic i: oialais.c os a etie alae tA OS ee | 
J Address ........ eee e eee ee reece cere eee eereeress 4 
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“TwisTOUT” | 
THE NEW THUMB TACK. 


Goes in with a Push—Comesa 
sai out with a Twist. 
“TwisTouT’’ saves money. 
It cannot» bend or break in lifting 
out. Papers will not be damaged by 
tack-lifter or knife blade. 


ATLAS STATIONERY CORP., 109 Leonard Street, New York 


THE KNACK OF SELLING. This popular three vol- 
ume set of books on selling was produced by SYSTEM, 
from the experience of hundreds of successful, prac- 
tical salesmen. They contain the rules of successful 
selling, written in easy, down-to-earth, conversa- 
tional style. You can increase your personal sales 
by following the plans outlined in THE KNACK OF 
SELLING. 


Special price for the three volumes, postpaid, 
2.00. Write for yours today. SYSTEM, 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York City. 
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1. 


tent supervision? 

. Would modern registering 
machines which create 
cash record and register 


customers remittance 
document be an economy 
and a protective de- 
vice? 

Is cash recording the mod- 
ern fast procedure of 
admitting names and us- 
ing only serial controls 
upon registers, tapes and 
similar numbers upon 
customers’ documents? 


. Is check endorsing simul- 


taneous with cash re- 
cording? 


. Can a modern check en- 


dorser be tied in with re- 
cording operation? 


. Are cash receipt books daily 


proved to entries in cus- 
tomers’ ledgers? 


. Are funds deposited daily ? —— 
ri; 


Are complaints as to receipt 
carefully investigated ? 


Is_ receiving cashier 
bonded? 


Collection of Charge Accounts 


Are the people handling the 
customers’ ledgers and 
collection of charge ac- 
counts divorced from 
the cashiers’ group? 


. Is rigid approval required 


in all reductions of cus- 


tomers’ accounts, for 
bad debts, allowances, 
discounts ? —— 


Do you carefully review 
all reductions of ac- 
counts periodically ? 


. Is mailing the customers’ 


statements a function of 
the accounting depart- 
ment? 


If it is done by the collec-: 
tion department—why ? —— 


Could reduction be charged 
to any place other than 
the account provided? 


Do you examine unusual 
discounts taken by cus- 
tomers? 


Are collection department 
files maintained in good 
order for periodical 
audit ? 

Do you have them audited ? —— 


Is the collection system and 
personnel your full 
money’s worth? 


When writing advertisers please mention System and Business Management 
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Eliminating Errors 
(This article starts on page 552) 


practice for the season, and all regu- 
lar goods going through the factory 
must conform. When this has been 
worked out, we type off the specifica- 
tions on a master copy and run off 
several duplicates, which are sorted 
and filed in loose-leaf binders. The 
net result is several books, identical, 
which contain the standard manu fac- 
turing specifications for our line. _ 

When a work order comes through 
for production in the plant, it merely 
has to carry the number of pairs, the 
stock number, and the sizes. Then it 
comes to the production department, 
where it goes to a girl who has one of 
the books already referred to. 

Our operators are equipped with 
pads of factory ticket forms, printed 
up in copying ink on very thin sub- 
stantial tissue. There are three 
grades of shoes, or lines, going 
through our factory. One carries pink 
color all the way through, another 
yellow, another white. Since the grade 
of tissue required for our work does 
not come in yellow or pink, we ar- 
rived at the necessary result by hav- 
ing the color printed in a half-inch 
band along the bottom of the tissue. 

By using a flat-bed billing machine 
to write up these forms, with copying 
ribbon and copying carbon sheets, we 
are able to make eight copies on tissue 
each one a master copy. These tissues 
are printed two up, so that when a 
girl puts a set through her machine 
she actually makes up sixteen master 
copies. (Each master represents one 
12-pair rack of shoes which is the 
unit in which the work flows through 
~the manufacturing departments. ) 

The duplicator operator now places 
a tissue on her machine and from a 
rack takes a sheaf of 18 pink sheets, 
perfectly blank except that they are 
imprinted with the names of various 
factory departments. She now runs 
. the 18 sheets through her machine, 
getting on each a perfect copy. 

These 18 copies go into the plant 
representing each rack of shoes. 

This operation, until we shifted 
over to the duplicating machines, re- 
quired that every set of factory tickets 
—all 18 of them—be made by typing 
and carbon paper. 

Now with one double run through 
the billing machines we get enough 
master copies for 16 racks of shoes in 
the factory—which means that we 
cut the typing by seven-eighths, sub- 
stituting for it a duplicating opera- 
tion, and at the same time we have 
eliminated errors. 


When you next vistt 


800 ROOMS 


Each with Bath 
Shower and Radio 


SINGLE 
from $2.50 to $5.00 


DOUBLE 
from $3.00 to $6.00 


New York... 


When youscone to the “first city of 
the world” for business or pleasure, 
be sure to enjoy the added pleasure 
of living in the new smart center of 
New York .. . at the modern Hotel 
Montclair. The Montclair is but a 


step from the Grand Central, the 


better shops, the glamorous theatri- 
cal districts and the famous Radio 


City. 
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And when here, join the colorful 
crowds in the Coral Room, New 
York’s newest creation for dining 
and dancing, where Scotti, Master of 
Melody, and his Montclair Orches- 
tra play nightly for dinner and sup- 
per dances. Continuous music. 
Reasonable prices. No cover charge 
at any time. 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE., 49th to 50th STS., NEW YORK 


has been thoroughly indexed 


to your individual problem. 


of “Tom’s Cordial Collection 
you a bill for $1.25. Cash 
$1.00. Address 


TOM’S 
CORDIAL COLLECTION 
COAXERS 


Here is something new in collections—a new series of 41 
letters that will bring the money in from any type or con- 
dition of debtor—letters that leave a smile and a feeling 
of friendship. They forget all the trite, age-old and worn- 
out formalities of letter writing. 
debtors on paper as you'd talk to them-face-to-face. 
are written on that idea that you « 

honey than you can with vinega 

back will get better results than 


These new letters are printed in 


f 


given case can quickly be foun om 


Get the money that is due you. 


¢ 


SYSTEM and Business Management 
330 W. 42d St., New York City 


When writing advertisers please mention System and Business Management 
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It will pay you as a reader of SYSTEM to read these announcements in each 
so that the advertiser can present the 
If you have a service, 
ployment opportunity or product of interest to SYSTEM’S readers, send in your 


issue. Answer those that interest you, 
full facts of his proposition by mail. 


own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. 


THE BUSINESS 


5 MARIE! PLACE = 


A directory of local and national services, 
employment used successfully by thousands of the readers of SYSTEM. 


opportunities, 


HARRY K. GOODALL, Manager 


Display Classified. 
business or em- 


First line in small bold- 


products and 


face type and centered—$1.50. 
1 inch: $14. % inch $8.00. 
respectively on 12 time contract. 
order unless credit references are submitted and approved. 
use of space furnished on request. 
Business Management, 520 N. 


White space $1. 00 ary agate line. 

$13.00 and $7.50 
2%. Cash with 
Rates for a larger 
Address Harry K. Goodall, System and 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il, 


4 Bs Cash discount, 


Capital Raising 


CAPITAL: SECURITY UNDERWRITINGS 

negotiated, excellent connections. RAY- 
MOND SCHMIDT, 186 Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


CORPORATE Organizing, Re-organizing, 
Re-Financing and New financing. Brook- 
worth, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


JOHN MORRIS, 7th floor, 1237 Market 
St., Philadelphia invites full facts, first 
letter, projects of higher order. 


Incorporating Services 


DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized 

and represented. Transfer Agent and 
Registrar for corporate securities. Stock 
and Bond issues listed on Delaware Stock 


Exchange. Moderate cost. Correspondence 
invited. Free details. CORPORATION 
FISCAL COMPANY, INC., Wilmington, 


Delaware. 


CHARTERS—DELAWARE, BEST, quick- 

est, cheapest, most liberal. Do business 
and hold meetings anywhere. Free forms. 
COLONIAL CHARTER COMPANY, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: 
Fees small, _Free forms. CHAS. G 
GUYER, 301 Equitable Building, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


. 


Fit gle hele organized and financed, 
T. Robinson & Co., Odd Fellows Bldg., 
Wilmington Del. 


Credits and Collections 


COLLECTIONS BAD? (6) Powerful Cash 
Pulling Letters 25c. Davis, 1308 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Collection Agencies 


COLLECT DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS AT 
average cost of 10 cents; plan-sent to 


_ executives inquiring: on firm’ Ss letterhead ; no 
: af Wract 
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waukee, Wisconsin. 
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Distributors Wanted 


DISTRIBUTORS AND AGENTS for $1.50 
auto necessity. Repeats like gasoline. Ten 

years established and guaranteed. TAY- 

Nan PRODUCTS & MFG. CO., Columbus, 
io. 


DISTRIBUTORS, AGENTS, BRAND-NEW 

first-aid necessity, improved self-sealing 
bandage; splendid opportunity, permanent 
dignified business; act now. Irby Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Represent manufacturer. 
Sell LATEX—self-sealing bandage that 


breathes. Great demonstrator. Lowest 
prices. Tremendous profit. Good repeater. 
Exclusive _ territory. NEWAY, 3815-BL 
Harrison, Chicago. 

Personal 
OLD AGE PENSION INFORMATION. 


Enclose stamp. Judge Lehman, Hum- 
boldt, Kansas. 
Business Opportunities 
“SCHEMER,” Alliance, Ohio, _ prints 


Subscriber re- 
another $25,000 
Copy, 10c. Special: 


schemes—big winners. 
ports $10,000 from one; 
from three. Try it! 
6 months only 30c. 


SUCCEED With Your Own Products. Learn 
How. Formulas, Processes, Analytical 
Service. Formula catalog free. K. Thaxly 


Co., Washington, D. C. 


FOREMOST FORMULA SERVICE. In- 

teresting Literature listing modern 
Formulas, Trade secrets for meritorious 
specialties. All lines. MILLER CHEMIST 
Jettonz, Tampa, Florida. 


CHEMICAL EXPERT WILL furnish for- 

mulas and trade secrets. All lines. Lists 
free. W. L. CUMMINGS, Ph.D., 230 Gor- 
don Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 87 plans 
for making $20-$100 weekly in home or 

office business of your own. ELITE PUB- 

LISHERS, 214 Grand St., New York. 


SCOUNTANTS & BOOKKEEPERS: 
Write, without obligation, for details of 
in for cashing in substantially, without 
pital, on your knowledge and ability. Ac- 
unting Service Company, Lock Box 1468, 
ringfield, Mass. 


ORE MONEY 
PEOPLE—No 
1ere you live. 


FOR AMBITIOUS 
matter who you _ are, 
If you must earn money. 


tick. Write immediately. Free litera- 
re, catalog. Success Builders, 2019 E 
sntral, Wichita, Kans. 


SLL BY MATL. Books, Wovailties: 
gains! Large profits. 
Elfco, 525 S. 


EARN account collecting, become collec- 
tion manager. Good income, quick re- 
ilts. Interesting booklet, “Skillful Collect- 


Bar- 
Particulars Free. 
Dearborn, Chicago. 


g,” free. National Collectors System, 
ewark, Ohio. 
[AKE AN INDEPENDBPNT LIVING. 


Operate in home or office. 
uscinating. Particulars ger rae ay: ap- 
reciated. Doyle—(Ap’t. O.) 15 South 
ulia, Mobile, Ala. 


Profitable, 


TART own business anywhere. 

thing furnished. No outfits. No can- 
assing. Spare time. Wither sex. T, 
maywood, 921 Broadway, New York. 


Every- 


Business Opportunities 


BIG MONEY for you. Make, Sell Printing 

Cuts. Tremendous market. New, amaz- 
ingly easy process. Learn quickly, cheaply. 
Specimens free. Hughes Products, 29 
Miami Avenue, Terrace Park, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS, Salesmanagers, Ex- 
clusive Patent Rights of exceptional 
value on variety of products for sale, 
Outright, Royalty. Write, W. H. Miller, 
Box 526M Shawano, Wisconsin. 


PROFITS! Generous, expanding, permanent 

and congenial; no soliciting. Men, women, 
get startling facts, today! McArthur Co., 
Desk 10, Butte, Montana. 


For Retailers 


RETAIL STORE EXECUTIVES: Investi- 

gate my weekly “‘sales talk’’ service. Re- 
quest sample of “ABC” OF SELLING. In- 
crease individual sales and company good 
will. Cost is nominal; $2.00 monthly for 
up to 50 copies. Established fifteen years. 
Write for free sample TODAY. David 
Humphrey Foster, 3796 E. Grand Avenue, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED. Trade-Marks reg- 

istered. Reasonable terms. Write for 
book and instructions. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 375, Washington, D. C. 


For Inventors 


INVENTORS! We can assist you to make 

money from your ideas. Individual serv- 
ice always. ROESCH & ASSOCIATES, 
INC., 988 University Block, Syracuse, New 


PRACTICAL inventions now salable before 

patenting. What have you, either pat- 
ented or unpatented? Chartered Institute, 
511 Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 


Multigraphed Letters 


500 IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN letters, 
$2. Carol & Co., 132 Nassau St., New 
York City. 


Position Wanted 


PUBLISHERS ASSISTANT 


HERE’S a man with aes o-5 legal and 

journalistic education (A.B. & L.L.B. 
degrees), experience as assistant and secre- 
tary to publisher of general business mag- 
azine, secretary to business’ executive, 
member U. S. Consular Service, newspaper 
reporter—who can assist a publisher with 
his editorial and business duties. Single, 
29, Protestant. C R 10, SYSTEM, 330 W. 
42° St., New York, N. Y. 


Cartoons 


TRACING CARTOONS for your Mimeo- 

graph Stencils—Write for sample sheet— 
Bush Cartoon Service—52 West Chippewa 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Duplicators and Devices 


NEW AND USED Duplicating Machines, 

Mimeographs, Rotospeeds, Clay and Gela- 
tin Film $3.85 to $95.00. Complete line. 
Investigate. Request free illustrated folder. 
Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply, Suite. 578, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When writing advertisers please mention S ystem and Business Management 


issue. 
full facts of his proposition by mail. 


The cost is small. 
Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. 


own sales message. 
RATES. 


It will pay you as a reader of SYSTEM to read these announcements in each 
Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can present the 
If you have a service, business or em- 
ployment opportunity or product of interest to SYSTEM’S readers, send in your 


THE BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE: 


A directory of local and national 
employment used successfully by thousands of the readers of SYSTEM. 


services, opportunities, 


HARRY K. GOODALL, Manager 


Display Classified. 1-4 


First line in small bold- 


products and 


face type and somhqned 04:5 % 
nch; 

respectively on 12 time contract. 
order unless credit references are submitted and approved. 
use of space furnished on request. 
Business Management, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


White space $1.00 per agate line. 
$14.00; % inch: $8.00. $13.00 and $7.50 
Terms: Cash discount, 2%: Cash with 
Rates for a larger 
K. Goodall, System and 


Address Harry 


Printing of All Kinds 
QUALITY PRINTING. Exceptionally low 


prices. Print anything. Write for prices. 
1,000 cards $1.50. National, Syracuse, 
Indiana. 


BETTER PRINTING FOR LESS MONEY! 

Folders and Booklets our Specialty. 
Correspondence invited. Fantus, 525-S 
Dearborn, Chicago. 


1000 Business Cards, card case, $1.50. Mil- 
ler, Printer, Ambler, Pa. 


BOND LETTERHEADS 84 x 11 20 Ib. 
white 10,000, $14.50 delivered. Write 
Allied Industries, Akron, Ohio. 


1,000 GUMMED IABELS, name, business 
address 50c. Write Fairway Products Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


ENVELOPES C. 0. D. $2.95 thousand. 
_ Send $1.00. Everything Printed! Frank- 
linepress, Milford, N. H. 


PRINTING. Letterheads, Envelopes, State- 
ments, Business Cards, $2.50 per 1,000, 
Midwest Service, Moulron, Iowa. 


EXQUISITE! 250 Neargravur embossed 
letterheads $1.90 prepaid. Samples. Solli- 
days, SYS, Knox, Indiana. 


PRINT Your own circulars, envelopes, with 

home made press costing less than $1.00, 
Illustrated instructions 10c. Excelsior Press, 
Odessa, Minn. 


500 LETTERHEADS or Envelopes Post- 


paid only $1.50. Both $2.85. Winehol 
Co., Woodbine, Penna. , selbst 


Better Letters 


Oe 


Information Furnished 


INFORMATION any _ subject  25c. 
Midwest Service, Moulton, Iowa. 


(coin) 


“How To Prepare Productive 
Classified Advertising” 


SEND for a free copy of this instructive 
article. It’s full of meat, but can be read 
in a few minutes. Please write on letter- 
head. No cost—no obligation. Address: 
Harry K. Goodall, SYSTEM, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Mailing Lists 
SPECIALIZED PROSPECT LISTS 


will increase your sales. We have 
special lists covering entire field of 
direct mail. All guaranteed. Write 
for details, explaining your proposi- 
tion. If you are looking for something 
different that will produce the busi- 
ness—we have it. 


RECORD LIST COMPANY 
DEPT. A JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
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Typewriters and Supplies 


WHY PAY MORE—Best quality typewriter 
ribbons 40c each, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 
Dixie, New Braunfels, Texas. 


When writing advertisers please mention System and Business Management 


Advertising Agencies 


WE WRITE mail-order advertisements that 

pull. Newspaper-magazine rate guide 
free. Martin Agency, 171A Madison Ave- 
enue, New York. 


FREE—NEW 1933 Advertisers Rate Guide. 
Brown Advertising Agency, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 


49 WAYS- 


to make more money 
from your advertising 


A 16 page booklet gives you facts you should 
Know about direct mail—how you can use 
it to bring you traceable returns from all 
your advertising. A checking chart helps 
you to select the forms that will get the 
most out of every advertising dollar you 
spend. Send 10c. to pay mailing cost, and 
this valuable, 16 page booklet will be mailed 
you at once, 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


New York City 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


For Advertisers 


24 WORDS in 55 weekly newspapers $2.20. 
Goodall Adv. Co., Box 1592-B, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. 

INCH Display, 50 words or less, 60 maga- 
zines, 1 month $2.50; 3 months $5.00; 

6 months $10.00; year $20.00. Proof sent 

ya advertisers. Midwest Service, Moulton, 
owa. 


INCH Display, 60 magazines, $2.50. Mid- 
West Service, Moulton, Iowa. 


Sales Promotion 


MAIL SALES CAMPAIGNS—Persuasively, 

powerfully worded to get big, quick re- 
sults. Describe your business for sugges- 
tions and free book on modern mail sell- 
ing. Twenty-five years experience. 
ERNEST F. GARDNER, 1015-G Central 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


SELLING IDEAS. Let us increase your 

sales return through the selling ideas we 
can put into your letters, folders, book- 
lets, catalogs. Eighteen years experience 
directing and producing local and national 
mail selling campaign. Send a letter or 
folder for analysis and _ suggestions. 
ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE, -Box § 865, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


SALES problems diagnosed FREE. James 
C. Johnson, 125 A Englewood, Buffalo. 


Used Business Equipment 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS, 
GRAPHS, $22.50. Folders, $30.00. Type- 

writer, $8.50. Write for other bargains. 

PRUITT, 190 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 


$35.00. MULTI- 


Multigraph Supplies 


MULTIGRAPH ribbons’ re-manufactured. 

New mimeograph ink. Write for free 
trial. Lewis Co. 951b N. 4th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Letter Specialists 


$199,000.00 worth of hearses—$72,000.00 

fountain syrups—$156,196.00 insurance 
premiums—$138,000.00 stocks—sold from 
letters written by Dean Burgess. If you 
want sales letters that bring $72,000.00 to 
$199,000.00, write Dean Burgess, 1535 Wal- 
nut, Kansas City, Missouri. Send samples 
of advertising. 


274. INQUIRIES! 


—from a list of 1800 for a hard-to-sell service. 
Sales for another Buckley client are 30% ahead of 
last year! $9000 in sales from 2 letters for 
another client. We’ve written for 150 different types 
of industry and for almost every conceivable product. 
12 years experience. Write for illustrated. folder. 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY ORGANIZATION 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
A purely professional service on 
Sales Letters and Direct Mail 


YOUR FIRST verbal highball mixed for 

only $2. Any desired flavor or strength, 
A legal stimulant. Send ingredients and 
$2 to Kenneth Weida, 1557 Mineral Spring 
Road, Reading, Penna. 


Instruction Courses 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

and educational books sold or rented. 
Inexpensive. Money-back agreement. Cat- 
alog listing 3,000 bargains — FREE. 
(Courses bought), LEE MOUNTAIN, Pis- 
gah, Alabama. 


Correspondence Instruction 


CORRECT ENGLISH. Professor Murray’s 

new course for secretaries, executives. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. $12.50. Or send 
10c for sample lesson. Jefferson College, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
PROFESSIONAL Depression 
Seminary, 


Carreer. 


proof. Worldwide instruction. 
South Whitley, Indiana. 


It Paid Better Than Any 
Other Magazine 


From Pittsburgh comes a welcome 
letter. Perhaps you would like to read 
it. 

Dear Mr. Goodall: Please insert 
the enclosed new copy in SYSTEM 
and run T. FEF, (till forbid) start- | 
ing with the December issue. You 
know I have always. been partial 
to SYSTEM. For years we used 
an ad in every issue and it paid 
better than any other magazine. 
Since you returned to SYSTEM 
last spring, we have been in every 
issue. These T. F. dnstructions 
speak for themselves. Sincerely 
yours, (Signed) J. . Durkin, 
Manager, Pittsburgh Typewriter 
and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 17, 1933. 


Look up the ad in this issue under 
“Duplicators and  Devices.”’ Every 
business needs a duplicator of some 
kind. If you, too, have a product or a 
service used by*® business executives, 
why not place your own classified sales 
message in the next issue? Address 
your order or inquiry to 


HARRY K. GOODALL 


Classified Advertising Manager 
SYSTEM and BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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issue. Answer those that interest you, 
full facts of his proposition by mail. 


The cost is small. 
20 cents per word. 


own sales message. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 


A directory of local and national services, 
employment used successfully by thousands of the readers of SYSTEM. 


Ifyou have a service, 
ployment opportunity. or product of interest to SYSTEM’S readers, send in your 


First line in small bold- 


opportunities, 


HARRY K. GOODALL, Manager 


Display Classified. 1 
business or em- 


products and 


face type and centered—$1.50. 
inch: 

respectively on 12 time contract. 
order unless credit references are submitted and approved. 
use of space furnished on request. 
Business Management, 520 N, 


White space 
$14.00; i 
Terms: 


$1.00 Pc. agate line. 


nch: $8.0 
Cash discount, 


$13.00 and $7.50 
2%. Cash with 
Rates for a larger 
Address Harry K. Goodall, System and 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Executives Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


- This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 24 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for positions of the caliber indicated, 
through a procedure individualized te each 
client’s personal requirements. Several 
weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost 
of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by a refund provision as stipulated 
in our agreement. Identity is covered and, 
if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, 
send only name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A SUPERIOR SERVICE is offered men of 
superior ability in contacting employers 
for positions paying $2,000 to $20,000. In- 
dividual and confidential. Nationally recog- 
nized since 1915. The National Business 
Bourse, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


— — 


I WRITE LETTERS that are wonderfully 
successful in securing interviews for high 
class executives—now employed or unem- 
ployed—desiring new connections. Moderate 
fee pays entire cost. No commission. Re- 
quest particulars. BFarold M. Norman, 
Interstate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


PROMOTE YOURSELF 


to aBetter Position, a Larger Salary 


Initiative—not experience—is what em- 
ployers are seeking today, and the demand 
for this highly prized quality is greater 
than ever before. 

But don’t expect employers to believe that 
you are endowed with Initiative—and its 
handmaidens, Originality and Resourceful- 
ness—if you go about seeking advance- 
ment in the usual haphazard, lackadaisical 
way. 
SELF-PROMOTION 
modern, 


is the last word in 
scientific advancement technique. 
Send for your copy today and start plane 


ning your career. Only $2.00, postpaid. 
Money refunded, if you are not pleased, 
Free descriptive circular. 


NEOLITHO COMPANY 
17 E, 42nd Street, New York City 


Accountants 


BOOKKEEPERS: A full time bookkeeper is 
no longer necessary for the small concerns. 
Start in business for yourself during spare 
time, then work into full time proposition. 
We will send you complete book describing 
proper procedure and our plan of Branch 
Office Bookkeeping Service for one dollar. 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE, Suite 547 
Dayton Industries Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. ~ 


ACCOUNTANTS work up profitable busi- 

ness keeping books from daily reports 
for small concerns. Send dollar for folder 
describing plan agency bookkeeping. Roger- 
son Systems, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Mail Order 


HOME Industries Bi-monthly Mail: Order 


Magazine. 6x9, 28 pages. Six months 
trial-10c. EH. Melotz, Publisher, Irvington, 
Nebr. 
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obligation. -No.salesman.will call. 


New Connections Wanted 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER will 

change work voluntarily Jan. 1.  Uni- 
versity graduate, 44 years old, 3 positions 
20 years, with present employer 9 years. 
First hand acquaintance all sections of 
U. S. Remuneration to start not important 
provided there is opportunity commensurate 
with ability to get results. Can meet cor- 
poration officials for interview in New York 
or any eastern or mid-western city. A-1l 


references. Address Box 1201, care SYS- 
TEM, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


Salesmen Wanted 


NEW BUSINESS INVENTION. Installed 

on Free Trial, sells itself. Four $15 sales 
daily pay $280 weekly. Portfolio of refer- 
ences from world’s leading firms; Coca Cola 
Bottling Co., International Coal, Etc. Ex- 
clusive. F. EK. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 1017-N, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE AND IN- 

COME FOR LIFE through constant, ever 
increasing repeat commissions without call- 
backs. The business made rich by the de- 
pression. Business and professional men 
buy on sight. 400% initial profit. Com- 
monwealth—J Co., 508 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


THE GLOVER’S LABORATORY wants 

sales organizations and salesmen to dis- 
tribute their new Arbo Shampoo and Arbo 
Scalp treatment. This product has distinct 
merit—it sells and repeats, it moulds the 
preference of the public to its use. Samples 
will be sent to any part of U.S.A. upon 
receipt of 25 cents to cover cost of shipping 
and packing. Address: The Glover’s Lab- 
oratory, 2038 Jenifer Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED—SALESMEN TO SELL DEATH 
BENEFIT certificates; ages to 90 years. 

Write Salesmanager, American Protective 

Association, Box 696, Pueblo, Colorado. 


SOMETHING new in Fire Extinguishers. 

Red Comet Automatics. Proved in West 
five years. Exclusive territory. Low price 
opens pocketbooks. Write Red Comet, 411 


Comet Building, Littleton, Colorado. 


SALESMEN WANTED—now contacting 

restaurant, lunchroom, tavern, soda foun- 
tain trade, for new inexpensive coffee urn 
that prepares delicious drip coffee. Also 
full line of aluminum utensils. Permanent 
connection. References. Write The Kit- 
chen Craft Co., Division of West Bend 
Aluminum Co., Dept. A21, West Bend, 
Wisconsin. 


ADVERTISING MEN ATTENTION! New 

advertising deal. Over 15,000 placed on 
West Coast. New to all territory east of 
California. This new deal placed without 
cost in hotels, etc. Any size towns. The 
6 to 8 ad’s net salesmen $30.00 to $40.00 
daily. Sales outfit loaned. No deposit. 
(Enclose 10c in stamps to cover mailing, 
packing). MUTUAL ADVERTISING CoO., 
P.O. Box 1111, San Francisco, California. 


IF YOU ONY KNEW of the really profit- 

able results secured by advertisers under 
this classification, YOUR ad would be here 
Get the facts. They are free and no 
Write 
Harry K. Goodall, SYSTEM, 520 No. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. . 


SELL WALTHAM WATCHES as low as 
$3.50 at a good profit. Details - free:- 
Buchanan, Box 27, Boston, Mass. 


Salesmen Wanted 


MAKE PRODUCTS YOURSELF. _ Tested 
formulas. Catalog free. Grinstead Lab- 
oratory, Edwardsville, Illinois. 


FORMULAS, Practical Plans, Ideas, etc. 
Particulars free, L-Koller, Box 41, 
Trenton, N. J ou 


. They are free and no 
obligation. No salesman will call. Write 
Harry K. Goodall, SYSTEM, 520 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


START PROFITABLE MAIL ORDER busi- 
in spare time. Complete layout 
Botkins, Box 266-S, 
Piqua, 


COPY—RE-SELL—(6) Powerful 
tion Letters! 25c brings them, 
130S8S-C Broadway. Cincinnati. 


PRINTING SALESMAN. Liberal commis- 

Sion in advance. Low prices. Free cut 
service. Send for outfit. Fairway Products 
Co., Dept. 208, Akron, Ohio. 


MARVELOUS new pricing systems; sell all 
stores ; large commissions. Systems Com- 
pany, Waynesfield, Ohio. 


Collec- 
Davis, 


Agents Wanted 


MAKH PRODUCTS YOURSELF. Formula 
catalog free. Kemico, 60, Parkridge, 
Tllinois. 


THE “NEW DEAL’ Roosevelt phantom re- 

production, combining penmanship in- 
augural speech. Sells fast! Davis, 1308-B 
Broadway, Cincinnati. 


ESTABLISH A REPEAT BUSINESS 
WITH TWO 50c items for offices. Miller 
Co., 7240A Saint Paul Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Inquiries of Quality— 
In Volume 


An interesting letter just comes from 
way down south in Dixie—Mobile, 
Alabama, to be exact. Read: 


What I like about the replies that 
SYSTEM brings is that they come 
from men who have both sense 
and money—not only that, but 
they come in such a continuous 
volley—therefore through your 
publication, one not only gets 
quality but volume also. (Signed) 
E. J. Doyle, Mgr. Elyod Publish- 
ing Company, 15 South Julia 
Street, Mobile, Alabama. 


- Mr. Doyle’s ad is in this issue under 
“Business Opportunities.” Read it and 


answer it if it interests you. It’s a 
profitable habit to read all the ads in 
SYSTEM in every issue and to answer 
those that offer something in which 
you are interested. ‘There’s no obli- 
gation. 


HARRY: K. GOODALL .: : 
Classified Advertising Manager 
SYSTEM. and -BUSENESS “MANAGEMENT 


520 North Michigan Avenue,-Chicago, Tl. ] 


When writing advertisers please mention System and Business Management 
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HOW TO USE THIS INDEX 


This index has been compiled so 
that it will be of the greatest prac- 
tical value to the largest number 


of subscribers. It is, 


therefore, 


somewhat different from the usual 
index compiled for the exclusive 


use of librarians. 
arranged, 


The material is 
classified, and cross in- 


dexed in two ways: (1) function- 


ally, by activities of business, 


(2) 


alphabetically by names of com- 


panies and individuals. 


Use the index by first glancing 
over the eleven principal subject 


headings — Developments and 
Trends; Finance and Accounting; 
Taxes and Insurance; Credits, Col- 
lections; Sales Management; Let- 
ters, Mail, Selling; Production, 
Purchasing; Personnel; 
Operations; Business Equipment; 
Of General Interest. Then you can 


locate the articles on the subject 


that interests you and on allied sub- 
jects. 
gives a short listing, but one of 
most help to readers. Some titles 
include several items or discussions. 


Office 


This scheme of indexing 


FUNCTIONAL SUBJECT INDEX 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS 


Administration and Policies 


“Big Bad Wolf’ Takes a Licking....Nov 
Football—Its Business Lessons TPE Ag So. Oct. 
“Our Business Has Thrived’’......... Aug 
Manual for Executives ............ Nov 
"Wem Teen o.oo ss es ok i Mie Feb 
Sir Or: AeA on oss oct 4's oa PN Sept 
The President’s Gold-Buying Plan ..... ee: 
Today’s.Path -to Promts -........c00. Ap 


We Spent More, Earned More in 1933. Dee. 

Why Jan., 1933, Was Our Best Jan.. .Mar. 
Why Jewel Tea Earned a Million. . May 
‘See Le mag Business Launches a Sales 


Pan a erry Fe ee Oct. 
You Gan “Sell—_But Can You Collect?..Mar. 
National Recovery Activities 
Aids “Buy Now’’ Campaign......... Nov. 
Business Enlists Under Eagle........ Aug. 
Code Evasion via Titles............ Nov. 
Company Scrip Used... ..6...ccecaues June 
Form for NRA -Orders ........0...088 Nov. 
New NRA Developments............. Oct. 
NRA Code for Retailers Means Death of 

ei © ee ge ee ee ov. 
NRA Compliance Division .......... Nov. 
PWA and CWA “Prime the Pump’’.. .Dec. 
Solving Problems. Under Blue Eagle. .Sept. 
30-Hour Week Favored ............. May 
What NIRA Means to Business....... July 


Business Conditions 
Business Cycles and the Future...... Jun 
Business Facts. .....0»> Jan. 28, Feb. 80, 
Mar. 132, Apr. 183, May 228, June 273 
July 317, Aug. 363, Sept. 407, Oct. 459. 
. Nov. 511, Dec. 
What Inflation. Means to Business.... 
What's Ahead in 19383? 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


Procedures, Policies 
Accurate Statistics 

‘*Blueprints”’ Reports 
Checking Points for Treasurers....... Dec. 


Chicago’s Financing of World’s Fair. .July 
Control Book Provides Record....... ar. 
Double Entry Real Estate Acct’g.. .Feb. 
Film Replaces Accounts Receivable. “Mar. 


December 1933 


176 


114 


For Intelligent Comparisons 


Handling Expense Vouchers ......... Apr. 
How to Chart the Business Course... .Oct. 
Improved Check Procedure .......... Aug 
Machines Save 40% .......-seeees Apr 
Machines Save Time ........ ice ccces Apr. 
2. eee Ieee GOGLY «os cstecaewas Dec. 
Post Card Check .........eeceeeees Jan 
Posting Account Eliminated......... June 
Methods, Short Cuts 

Card Records Simplify Bookkeeping...Mar. 
Cost-Accounting Short Cut.......... Jan. 
Cost-Accounting Short Cut.......... Mar. 
Postcard Drafts Replace _Checks...... June 
Invoice Handling Costs Lowered...... May 
Ledger Reference Speeded............ Feb. 
Loose-Leaf Plan Works Well........ May 
No More Monthly Statements ....... Feb. 
Statements Eliminated debsliten ate tavadia May 
Time Saved in Posting ............. Aug 
Two Operations Combined ......... Aug 
Voucher Removes Temptation ....... Feb. 


TAXES AND INSURANCE 


Controlling Accident Costs .......... Sept 
Making Insurance Savings? ......... Nov 
New York Retail Sales Tax Law....July 
19382 Revenue Act Changed.......... July 
1933 Insurance Problems ........... Feb. 
Old Age Pension Plan Results....... May 
MOMOEs GRO TARCE «A lacie cin cis CURSO Aug. 
34 Tax Law Changes, Rulings........ Mar. 
What Are You Doing About Insurance? Oct. 
Who Buys the Insurance?............ Dec. 
Why Not Change to a Partnership?..Nov. 


CREDITS, COLLECTIONS 


Candy: Brings in Cash ....... ssh .*s Jan 
Code Shows Credit Limits ........... Mar. 
Co-op Trucks Aid Collections........ Mar. 
Credit Centers Centralized .......... May 
Credit Checking Simplified ......... Sept. 
Credit Group Checks Losses ....... Feb. 
Fraudulent Buying Reduced ......... May 
Letters Replace Garnishees........... Dec. 
Letters That Brought in $2,500...... Feb. 
Measuring Collection Efficiency ie abt te Jan. 
Plain Envelope Pulls Better.......... Jan. 
Plan That Brings_in Dollars........ Aug. 
Planning Speeded Up Collections...... Apr. 
Stickers Speed Collections .......... an. 
‘ Third Party Payments .............. May 
Worthwhile Collection Reports.......July 


Main 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Increasing Volume 


Bank Tries Employee Selling......... Oct. 
Before You Sell, Size Up Man........ Jan. 
Coin Bank Aids Sales .......... a. se: 
Credit Policy Boosts Sales........... May 
Employee Contest Builds Sales....... Feb. 
Exhibits Draw Customers......... «y. Dec. 
Free Gourse in Typing: ©. 282. scoi July 
“Hit and .Strike’’ Contest .43.. 27 .s43 Apr. 
Hot Weather Slump Contest ........ Aug. 
John Barleyeorn’s Return........... Nov. 
“Teast. Man .Chub” Jotacd . ta he} Oh ae Dec. 
Messenger Services Used .........00. May 
Markers on Stair Landings........... Dec. 
New Packages for the Ben Pamils. .».June 
New Yorkland—Richest Market....:. Oct. 
One Day’s Sales Course ............ Mar. 
Packaging for Christmas *Trade...... Dec. 
Science in Sales Management........ Feb. 
Sour to Increased Sales ........-...60-. July 
Stores Hold ‘‘Roosevelt Day’’........ Mar. 
“Telegraph Reply’’ Now Free........ Apr. 
Telephone Sales Drive Succeeds...... Aug. 
This Pian Built. Beles.......«s<c%63 oe Nov. 


Records, Reports 

Beer Distribution Records 
“Charge Takes’’ Speeded-Up 
Desk Reminder for Orders........... Dec. 
Factual Analysis Gives Sales Control.Ang. 
For Better Sales Control une 
Invoicing Work Speeded 
Order Routine Reduces Costs and Errors. 


June 
Prospect Record File for Branches...Nov 
Recep: insures “ACCUPACT © x. sco Secs ois oe Oc 


‘. 
Recordless Stockkeeping for Retailers. .Apr. 
Sales Tickets for 7 Years Sent. 
Graphic Merchandise Transfer Record nesses 


s.¢ 2. @ © d2:0 4 


Also as Stock Control........e.0- an. 
Twerve Part Byetems “so 02 0+ sauce * Nov. 
What Check-up on Sales Lists?...... June 


LETTERS, MAIL SELLING 


Don’t Let Them Say “MANANA”’..... Dec. 
If Fulton Had Overcome Napoleon’s Mental 
Inertie’. . 2s we we &% acoe wees tess Oct. 
Inactive Accounts Letter .......... Aug. 
Letters That Prove Their Case....... Aug. 
New Letterheads: view fee deste ices June 
New Postage Regulations........... Aug. 
Mail Plan Brings Results .......... Mar 
“Proof Paragraphs’ That Compel — 
ep 
Scented Paper_for Business Use...... May 
6 Motives to Use in Letters.......... Nov. 
10 Ways to Use Direct Mail......... Nov. 


There’s a Balance-Sheet Difference in_ the 
Letters YOR Dictate . i wcewvadecess June 
To Sell Successfully by Mail—Know Well 
the Taree PPR. nds VPs ees July 


PRODUCTION, PURCHASING 


Controlling Accident Costs .......... Sept. 414 
Cost Records Simplified ............ Oct. 454 
Faster, Cheaper, Order Service...... Apr. 1'74 
Fraudulent Buying Reduced ......... ay 215 
Simplified Procedures Reduced Costs. .Nov 494 
No More Inventory Errors.........-. Oct. 453 
Purchasing and Stock Records........ Jan, 21 
Reducing Costs of Forms and ene $08 

uly 
Setting Up a Catalog File..............+. Dee. 555 
10 Guideposts to Profits..........-. Nov. 487 
Written Instructions «i 0/0066 66.6% ieee May 216 
Attendarice _ 00.330-90:00544..65 Vee Ss Jan. 20 
Checking Working Hours........... Nov. 505 
Child Labor Shows Increase......... Apr. 173 
Controlling Accident Costs.........- Sept. 414 
Deductions for Time-Off ............ June 262 
Department Managers Plan Sheet. ee aS 
Employee Loyalty Hits a New Low. ‘Sept. 386 
Handling Salary Increases .......... July 304 
Old Age Pension Plans Analyzed..... May 212 
Pay Increased, Expenses Cut......... Dee. 559 
Piecework United Expedite Work ....Mar. 114 
Rewarding Punctuality ............- Aug. 353 
Setting Up a Time Budget.........-.. Oct. 451 
Time Budgeting Aids Executives...... Apr. 168 

Written Instructions for Every Department. 
May 216 

Control, Flow of Work 

Analysis Reduces Costs.........-.+08- Dec. 548 
Canes Weer POs |... b.6ic binece} ¢ 50.0 Gees Aug. 357 
Centralized Filing Is Key........... Feb. 67 
Control of Warehouse Stocks......... Dec. 560 

Forms and Systems. .Feb, 76, Mar. 128, 
Apr. 178, May 224, June 266, July 310. ee 
Labels, Invoices Combined .......-+-. Nov. 505 
Machines Prevent Errors .eceeeeee Mar. 124 
Olee -MORGVIIAN «és cast es Ub nee pS epee Be 
Omice Letter Heads .. soc cc cctle ints Jan. 18 
Office Noise Elimination ...........Jan 12 
Order Handling Speeded............--Dec. 552 
Prodigality Exposition . - weer 119 
Reducing Time on Office Moves. . wate wars kaw 
Transcribing Expense Reduction... ..Sept 394 
Varieties of Forms Reduced......... ar. 118 


Sasindee Shieet Cuts Oe BAG 
“Black ‘Bottem"’’ Blotters’. 5 .:..... ~. sept. 


397 
Blackboard Aids Room’ ee: ae Se Ss ors 8 
‘Charts: Kent “30. Days:--.......:.'s-< ecee. Sept. 395 
Duplicating Lowers Form Cost 5% .hive st Jan. 14 
‘Eliminating. An Operation .......... July 306 
Mmergency Tube Cap ... sis v's 0 os 0s June 264 
How to Cut Mailing Tubes ..........Apr. 173 
Odd: Jobs Photostatted. .ii.c 28 ove. Mar. 118 
Photo’ Duplicates Cut Costs. .::. 6.5... Feb. 74 
Postage Expense Reduced .......... Mar. 123 
Pepin = tAene. “ae, ow). Se re May 214 
Routing Business Magazines......... Dee. 559 
“Running File’’ Found Useful ...... Mar. 115 
Saving Money on Stationery ........ Feb. 67 
Small Savings for Large Totals...... Feb. 70 
Sorting Mail Brings Saving........ Sept. 397 
Stationery Costs Reduced ........... May 220 
Time Control Speeds.Work .......... Mar. 124 
Using Them a Second’ Time........ ~May 219 
Messengers, Intercommunication 
Centralized Messenger Corps ......... Jan. 19 
Chart Shows Whereabouts ......... Jan. 29 
Cuts Telegraph Costs ......% SAIKiclye ats Mar. 118 
pi EE |) a a ei A Mar. 117 
Meonomy in. Telegrams’ -i). 50. 2. is. Sept. 397 
Lowering Telegraph. Costs ./......... Jan. 11 
Mail Distribution Simplified.......... Dec. 557 
Order :Turret Speeds, Work: '::.......4.. Jan. 20 
aeenmeit> Bate. Shcets. 3 wees. eed. Dec. 555 
a REE ere ape Coane “EPs Jan.: 20 
Plans That Cut Mail Handling Cost..Jan. 16 
disizg Machines and Furniture 
Automatic Savings Depository ....... Feb. 62 
Coin-In-Slot Typewriter.............Dec. 559 
Convertible Table’ ....... n= ott Ghee Ma ao 
Duralumin Report Tubes ........:.. July 305 
Sn ON Po os oe ho ote a ps Nov. 507 
Handy Nine Inch Rule ..'.:.......0% Apr. 169 
Help in Making Time Studies .:..... June 261 
New Typewriter pS ee eee May 218 
Newest in Business Equipment. Jan 31, 
Feb. 83, Mar. 135, Apr. 184, May 229, 
June vg July 315, Aug. 361, yes 405 
De eee BROW ok a ws Rorabinid WEAK oh R ss Feb. 66 
Radio Adapted for Business.......... Dec. 558 
PURO1O. "TYMOWFILEr © cc 5 once Ss owen as -,Mar. 114 
Talks Permanently Recorded ........ Mar. 123 
Typewriter-Billing Machine ......... June 265 
Lighting, Air Conditioning, and so on 
ume MMEIEAOUUNUNET a. aoe a. uheckis co's alee Oct. 438 
Business Wants Air Conditioning..... Dec. 544 


Better Light. Campaign. ........... Sept. 
Electric Eye Protection j}'.. . 6 .°s4. 2.6. Aug. 
Electric Network Installation ....... Sept. 
Ideal Office Environment ........... Feb. 
Manufactured Weather............. Nov 
New Features in Modern Quarters... .Jan 
Showroom Hxtraordinafy. . . i... eee Jan, 
Valuable Papers Preserved ........ Apr. 
What Are Your Lighting Costs?...... Oct. 


Your Money’s Worth in Electricity... .Sept. 


Transportation and Other Developments. 


Aerodynamics. Invade Truck Field..... 59 
Care “OL ie Ube, . vb ss. ee ce ess Nov. 499 
Demonstration Equipment ......... Aug. 351 
Dial for. Train ‘Information ..... 0... Apr. 167 
Electronic Message Writer ......... Aug. 357 
Electric Refrigerator on Wheels Aug. 355 
Gasoline Driven -Train }...........-. Nov. 501 
Glass House of Many Colored Blocks.Aug. 351 
Machine for Matching “Colors ...... Aug. 354 
Package Car Loading Device ....... Aug. 353 
Photographs Without Light ......... Oct. 452 
Railroads Answer Airplane Challenge. .Dec. 553 
“Store Of Bb Put i eke oe tes ‘July 305 
Around the Table... = dan. 24, Feb. 77, 
Mar. 129, Apr. 179, May 225, June 268, 
Fas. 312, Aug. 358, Sept. 402, Oct. nd * B08 
Association Activities. Jan, 27, Feb. ah. 
Mar. 126, Apr. 176, May 222, July 308. 
310, Aug, 357, Sept. 3899, Oct. 453, 
tpl Nov. 507, Dec. 560 
Business Bookshelf....Jan. 30, Feb. 81, 
Mar. 133, Apr. 181, May 227), July 320, 
Sept. 410, Oct. 462, Nov. meet Dec. 568 
Business Fables.:..... Apr. 175, May 221, 
July 306, ‘Aug. 354, Sept. 397 
Business Show Features............. Oct. 451 
Caleniativig . TRISGe sce. c:db) 0 4 's:0-o-0j010-0 8 be 451 
Century of Progress Open ........... June 262 
Editorials...... Jan. 23, Feb. 75, Mar. 127, 
Apr. 177, May 223, June 274, July 318, 
Aug. 364, Sept. 408, Oct. 460, Nov. 51 2° 
Dec. 564 
Electricity by Wind Power ......... Nov. 501 
First Typewriter ........ tt oa tian taveteunes Mar. 115 
Home on the House Tops .......... Oct. 451 
Month’s Review—A  Digest...... Jan, 29, 
Feb. 82, Mar. 134, Apr. 182 
National Business Show ............ Sept. 395 
Readers’ Questions and Answers. .Jan, 26, 
Feb. 78, Mar. 130, Apr. 180, May 226 
Sixtieth Typewriter Anniversary eR Apr. 167 
Skyride’s- -BMlevatora ...66 60 Bie 6 0 tec May 214 
SOE M.S AEE, ng vain or ane De to he ae Sept. 399 
Weenie . WO “at de ko nk eds cess ane Sept. 399 
World’s Fair Shows Office Equipment. reb. 70 


INDIVIDUAL AND COMPANY NAME INDEX 


Abbott Laboratories...Feb. 66; Mar. 111; 


E May 219; July 306 
Adams, Quincy........ Jan. 28; Feb. 80; 
Mar. 132; Apr. 183; May 228 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation. Aug. 350 
Akron Credit Bureau, Inc........... Sept. 398 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
an. 8 
es 5 hes Gd GS La sis SFE 0 > die June 258 
American MUMS BING. ca hws oe ks July 305 
American Cynamid and Chemical Rare June 263 
American Management Association. .Feb. 100 
American National Bank ........... "Sept. 397 
American Rolling Mill Company...... Jan. 7 
Pere, MONEE Po ec ko tiv cw en’ Jan, 9 
is OO 0 ig GS Wie 0K & © alovena eve Jan. 9 
Babson Statistical Organization...... Jan. 9 
IE? Ab; ieiirea we ¢ ¢ 40:0 bs «ms He oe Dec. 556 
IOAOD <P PONCIS igi jc. ois. ticcwrine do cchace Oct. 447 
Baxter, ME sinks ah oe euro 48S. bo black Sept. 386 
Bell System MN Lr Gas sas ah RE me te erences a Aug. 351 
ona teh yill ew iben Si eae Dec. 554 
Betterley, we BD Fe tase inks Feb. 100; Sept. 414 
Bigelow, Burton. .Apr. 169; June 254; 
July 300: Aug. 344: Sept. 392: 
Oct. 444; Nov. 496; Dec. 550 
eee: 2a ere WE os oe oa ee 8 ha So ee Aug. 339 
Burdine’s Department Store ......... . 559 
ERG. BOWE pr 6 eee Gee lk aleid' so rele s Bele Dec. 539 
Burroughs Adding Machine -Co....... Jan 16 
Cem me SIOIGON 6. kek es July 305 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co......... Nov. 505 
I od oS eg ee Jan. 40 
Chicago Assoc. of Credit Men.....:.. Sept. 394 
ED. PUI. CD. , =. y cr'e “eke oc ome out Jan. 9 
Columbus Metal Products, Inc........ Oct. 455 
NN MR ee Mar. 125 
Corson-Elkins Co. I ae ye ee Ro June 262 
fwwerd. omoe Coo. ssi. i. 35. Feb. 66; Mar. 122 
CeeWr, POITY One. iki ok i Dé ce we June 251 
Cue, Frederick rates Sta uta tace ace wks oe Oct. 451 
Davis, Fred, Furniture Co...May 216, Dec. 557 
6 hie gS a ae May 218 
Denver Dry Goods Co............ -May 215 
Dictaphone Sales Corp...... Jan. 36: ‘June 262 
582 


Direct Mail Association... .icsceccecss Nov. 502 
SOG. EAS Das sitvckos kote AA oe tt eee Jan. 39 
REV Cl SOWOITY . OOeanciss a F 0 0 Sew v. kvare lb ees Apr. 174 
PEP OPRR,  MAUBUSE <i) 6 5 0s BAER Berek May 218 
Bastman ‘Kodak Cot iii os Pin As June 261 
Edison Electric Institute . Me ee Sept. 396 
Edison, Thomas A., Industries....... Nov. 503 
Eveleigh, Se Wu +s vu be bee aes Oe Aug. 348 
D0 eR Pe ree eee Jan. 8 
a MR” 2 SUR pe a arose. Fae eo Apr. 170 
Farris, Lies eT eae ee eee ee ee June 262 
Federal Public Seriate | COPD Fer 8 June 251 
Felt and Tarrant Mfg. Co............. Oct. 451 
Firth, Norman C....... Jan. 23;. Feb. 75; 
Mar; 127; Apr: 177; May 223; June 
274; July 318; Aug. 864; Sept. 408; 
Oct. 460; Nov. 512; Dec. 564 
Peener:: teving. 2.6648 VRE PRES Oe ES Dec. 542 
Fleer, Frank H. Corp PAL sori} er Un ee Dec. 560 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co........... June 262 
PPRRCIR GlATORGS ~6 ore ee Baek ek Apr. 163 
Frey and Cunningham, Ine.......... Feb. 73 
Garlock. Packitig -Coi . i... .ik 05s ts Bie ese May 222 
Garber, Peters and Pacoby..July 308, Dec. 558 
General Electric Co. ........ Jan. 37; Oct. 440 
General Foods Corp. ..... Jan. 40; Anr. 163 
General Refrigeration Sales Co........ ane 502 
Gilman Fanfold Corporation, Ltd.. g. 350 
Gimbel Brothers.......... July 307, gi 556 
Ginsburg, Dave, Music i: Fe DP Ray Coma e ge Jan. 18 
Ganen Stle- Goes Aa CSRS. ee June 264 
Graton & Knight Co...... Feb. 100; peut: 414 
Graybar: ‘olectric . O6.9 $0960 Bes eee 8 July 308 
Guarantee Shoe Co. .,.......ssereee Aug. 352 
Guardian Life Insurance Co.......... Aug. 353 
Hackoeting 3. Cissus oh % $6 bib ea wea Dec. 546 
Ball Brothers. «ss .ic0 sian * ‘Jan. 21; May 216° 
Barrie cb. cpretie Kass » oth eee es so 0d Nov. 494 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank...... Mar. 116 
Prarrisen. fh. Bly. Seis soe Fe ee Oe ea ee Jan. 42 
Hastings ‘Clothin@: CO). fo. sii dics es Feb. 63 
Hawley 7. W.. ua 6 aS wees te Pe a he Feb. 67 
Hatch, Caries Ms. éd. Go vo bwe de es NOoVv. 487 
Hoffman, fi Re tr ee ar ee Jan. 38 
Hygienic’ Products Co. 1.200. Seis es Mar. 117 


_ Industrial Relations Counselors....... May 212 


International. Bus. Mac aoe Corp. 
gan. 36: Mar, 123: p nag 262; Dec. 558 
Iowa-Des Moines Nat’l Bank and Trust Co. 


Oct. 455 
Se ea EAR. cs Kaa RA KHER Me July 302 
Jewel Food SAOLOE. BU. s&s thes ee es June 258 
Jewell Tea Co., Inc.....Jdan. 13; Feb. 74; 


Mar. 116: Apr. 175; May 209; 
Aug. 351; Oct. 453; Dec. 555 


Kansas Flour Mills Corp.............- Jan. 38 
ta Oe ae eet. te eae wile kw, aha ners May 209 
Kelvinator Se so RE ot, phy SRG ROR era ome Dee. 539 
Krog, Bernard...... 175; May 221; 
July 306: Aug. 354; Sept. 397 
Re Og he Rae | ee yi Jan. 8 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty. Loans Lee 


an. 20: Mar. 118 
Lasser, J. K. ...Aug. 342; Nov. 498; Dee. 546 


Biewrer: AMSOMOdUC CO...» 2. sie nls ewes Apr. 173 
RR ES ie a | a Os Jan. 14 
Libby, McNeill & Libby....Jan. 11; May 220 
Lilly -- EM ~-0- OOsc ccc ew ee wows Aug. 348 
LARGO Peete OO as, bare aid haw ee 6 oe te Dec. 559 
Los Angeles Credit Association...... Jan. 20 
MacDonald, 1 The a ies ikuee soe ee Oct. 435 
Der i es kCs sla bic ole 358 > oo July 304 
Macy, R. H., & ak ae eRe re ate Nov. 504 
Mandel: Brotheee |. 2sik Sik Neer v es May 218 
Men’s Furnishings Mfgs. Group...... Feb. 71 
Miami Valley Coated Paper Co........ May 213 
Mighs-Derectorios, LAs st 0s son ct seen Dec. 557 
Feat gel RIE Sipe RR day gi ET re A eh ar Jan. 38 
Miller. Prankliin & Co, Ines he oe ce Nov. 487 
WeOGes Se 850s bs elt die be os BR Aug. 357 
National Archives Building.......... Apr. 168 
National Cash Register CoO:;>..e.5... Aug. 355 
National Life Insurance Co..Mar. 124; Aug. 354 
National Union Fire Insurance Co.....Aug. 356 
Needlecraft Publishing Co........... Mar. 123 
Sf) Be PR A Da eee Aug. 339 
Nunn, Bush, and Weldon Shoe Co.....Dec. 552 
NG, Sila Oa Kop cake 6 GS ae oe 8 se Sept. 394 
Pacific Coast Coal Co.....Mar. 118; May 214 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co..........-. Feb. 67 
be a Re Pree oe ears Nov. 503 
NS Se Ee alt). bn ae oe ke oe oe eS Jan, 37 
Oe ee i PS do pe} oe eee ee 8 ke Jan, 37 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co............ Jan. 8 
EE es SOREN: as, 520 wb 0's we 6 00 8 ee ees Jan. 8 
Pioneer Suspender Co.........-...66-. Dec. 554 
Polish National Alliance............ July 305 
POLO: ee eeee, £0. sok mites Wigs ce ts Feb. 68. 
Postel TPeresrann © COs. Soe Ua. Cp ee es Mar. 118 
Public Service Corp. of N. J......... Nov. 501 
Puen SOON occ cs ks Same es Dee. 553 
pg Ee RS | mee ene aero Sept. 388 
ee ME TOON AWS SR vie Wace sce Oct. 454 
Raymond; Walter... cise secs. svcce Nov. 506 
Rogers, Donn E. ........... Jan. 16; Dec. 555 
Rohdenburg, Walter Ci... 006 ecces June 256 
TEE LAINE. so: stack. scedar ew ook ae eLS one. oe Jan. 18 
Rositzke, R. H. ......... Mar. 120; Dec. 548 
Ross Gear and Tool Co. ........--- Dee. 555 
pT et a. rr rr Feb. 76; Mar. 128; 


Apr. 178; May 224; June 266; July q 
310: Sept. 400; Nov. 505; Nov. 506 

Ryerson, Joseph T., and ‘Son, Ine. 
Jan. 10; Mar. 118; Apr. 176 


Schwartz, Joseph I., Co. .......... Mar. 119 
Sisa, P. MG ee cles presage. Cee Jan. 21 
Southern N. E. Telephone Co........ Mar. 119 
senare”’ 27> Ob.,.: We es vier ve OS EM May 222 
Standard Brands, DRA Ce earns oa ee s Apr. 166 
Standard Conveyor ON SY Se A a are Jan. 39 
Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison...... Mar. 120 
Stewart-Warner Corp....Jan. 14; Mar. 114; 
Mar. 124 
Stevenson; Charles 8... cece. teseses May 216 
Stiies. wees FF. UN irs. eelasics aes Mar. 111 
Biiiie- Tommie COMM. 6c. ose beso ole’ Hens Nov. 507 
Bimmem: Bs DS oc ka are Cas + eee Jan. 36 
Strawbridge & Clothier...... Jan. 40; Mar. 114 
OOO? «CORD. s:< anni ia wietes whe xeaiers Feb. 67 
BWEs MMOH OS t,he te cwated Jan. 19; Feb. 70 
oe arin ee rr Jan, 3% 
Tav-HOMPOOR, INC. 0. a0 c.060.8 00889688 Oct. 453 
TN MEG tions oie «ix oo ee, HME aL, aoe Dec. 559 
Thackery, Tom..... May 227; July 320; : 
Sept. 410; Oct. 462; Nov. 519; Dec. 568 
Tily, Herbert Pair eli EAB vipat pe Jan. 40 
Todd Dry Dock Corp. .........+...:. Apr. 174 
rR TS 1 EP. so ac aw ne ick 6.58 July 295 
Towlenies Ge TOmIMIM - ss... cin ose cue 0 8 mn July 295 
Triee Drees Tk vaca os ee he eee s Jan. 8 
Troxel Brothers Hardware Co........ Sept. 399 
Rel oms SN 3 Aid re ig Ie gies 2 NSS AS Dec. 553 
pee a bck s. Stara els date Rae Ae eee Nov. 506 
U. S. Dept. of Labor.............- Apr. 173 
ek, Rg er ee, ee Jan. 12 
Verity: GOOTES Wh. cic cheat see Ree vans Jan fi) 
Wreakeelt tT PGi eiaak wd F% 0 beictens es wh ® Mar. 127 
Watson, PTMOTTRIN nx. & ae eee age ue ek nee Jan. 36 
Weitz, Cc. MB eva eck ie wid 6 ike aaa Se eee ae Oct. 440 
Western Union Telegraph -GWOs.'. . <8 Apr. 168 


Westinghouse Elec. and Mfg. Co. 
July 302; Bae 494: Aug. 354 


Westinghouse Lamp Co.. . May 214: Oct. 452 
Willys-Overland Co., Wet. Beas Jan. 38 
Wien, Ponaia Da. 66 Pg SIG GS 6a Fe HON May 207 
Witmeyer, By SES hese SO Te Dec. 552 
Woods Service Stations............. May 214 
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175 Pages, 6 x 9 


‘*A god-send to many people who 


are passing into the second half 


of life.”’ 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


‘“‘A tremendous solace — no, a 


challenge—to middle age.”’ 


—The Churchman.. 


Chapter Headings 
Tell the Story 


oe) 


Na 0 fk wnd 


We Enter, Envying. 


. Youth in the Red. 

- Fools Die Young. 

. Learning After Forty. 
. Play After Forty. 

. Busy Leisure. 


- Does Woman’s Life Begin at 


Forty? 


. The New World. 


. The New Division of Labor. 
10. 


Parents Should End at 
Forty. 


Finis: We Exist, Envying. 


® 


Finished at Forty? 
Who Says 8o? 


“You who are forty are the 
luckiest generation ever”— 


If you have doubts of your future — if you are 
tempted into a defeatist attitude toward yourself, 
you should read “Life Begins at Forty.” 


Every week thousands of men and women — tired, 
worried, depression-worn—are turning to this amaz- 
ing “best seller” for the cheerful glimpse it gives of 
new hopes, of new opportunities for self-expression. 
Corporation executives are buying thousands of 
copies to give to their business associates and friends | 
—to show them how to begin to live anew. 


LIFE Begins At 
FORTY 


by Walter B. Pitkin 


Professor Pitkin smashes the fallacy that people are 
old at forty and have no future. He shows what the 
middle years have in store for any person of intelli- 
gence and courage—fuller enjoyment, youthful good 
health, greater achievement. He shows how anyone 
can best capitalize the treasures of experience and 
mental ability that come when the fortieth year is 
turned. | 


This is no Pollyanna preachment, no easy lesson in 
happiness or success. It is a wise, vigorous, good 
humored appeal to the inner man and woman to 
enjoy to the full the riches which belong to him. 


If you are, were, or hope to be forty, this book is 
yours, 


Send for your copy today. Use a post-card or your busi- 
ness letterhead. We will mail the book to you immediately. 
and not ask you to pay until you receive our bill for $1.50 
plus 10c. for packing and postage. Send your order to 


SYSTEM and Business Management 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York N. Y.——_—_——_‘ 


ifftldidiin 


IS\ OWN SCRATCHII 


And he waxes bigger, fatter and happier 
than the ones who share mother-dug worms 


The N.R.A. never intended to, 
nor does it replace individual 
effort. It is up to you to evaluate 
your own markets, know and con- 
trol your own product and oper- 
ating costs, select only desirable 
business and operate at a profit. 
Modern management does it 
through the modern use of figures, 
figures reported in the forms of 
analyses and comparisons day by 
day. Management thus not only 


POWERS SERVES: sanguine: sust accounting, investment control, 


stock transfer, general accounting. CHAIN STORE: inventory control, automatic 


has the current financial picture of 
every transaction but sees that pic- 
ture interpreted in terms of every 
other activity of the business. 
Management Reports are the 
unpaid-for by-product of Powers 
Punched Card Accounting. 
Because Powers Machines are 
leased they require no 
capital investment. They 
perform routine account- 
ing Operations better, 


quicker and at less cost and en- 
car ‘ge to do your own scratch- 
. profitably. 


we will gladly send to any major 
or department executive a com- 
plimentary copy of our new book, 


““MANAGEMENT REPORTS . . . IN THE 
MODERN MANNER.”’ 


Listen in to ‘‘March of Time’’ 
every Friday 8:30 P. M. Eastern 


ae Standard Time, Columbia Network. 


WE DO OUR PART 


billing & analysis. uTitTtEs: billing inventory, general accounting. FEDERAL, 


STATE, MUNICIPAL: accounting, statistical data. INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL: 
distribution costs, sales analyses & control, general accounting. RAILROADS: car, 
freight, station accounting & statistics. INSURANCE: life, fire, casualty, fraternal. 


POWERS 


(PUNCHED CARD ) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Division of REMINGTON RAND Inc. 
Buffalo, 


mee: Yorks Us i ds cA. 


ee | 


